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Public Spirit as a New England Virtue. 


[Address by Rey. George Mooar, D.D., at 
the celebration of Forefathers’ Day, by the 
Congregational Club of San Francisco, on 
the 21st of December, 1883.] 


‘‘T had planned to invite your atiention 
this evening tothe relation which the 
movement in 1620, under John Robin- 
son, bore to the work of Luther in 1520. 
But the theme gathered so large materials 
that it seemed likely to tax the patience of 
an hour like this. Besides it grew to wear 
even to myself a far-away interest, and 
I feared my imagination might not be viv- 
id enough to bring that century closely in 
eontact with the life of our time. 

‘‘But theré has been suggested to me 
ene characteristic of the Pilgrim character 
and polity which I do not remember to 
_ have seen elsewhere distinctly made the 
theme of discourse, and which it requires 
no special oratorical gift to bring home to 
the California society of this present year. 
Several years ago, a gentleman whom | 
met in Oregon volunteered a genef—us 
appreciation of a quality he had observed 
in a certain portion of our country which 
he had recently visited for the first time. 
It struck him as peculiar to that section. 
It surprised him. For, in the place 
where he had been living latterly, it was 
noticeably and rather painfully absent. 
Aiong the lines where he was born, also, 
it was almost unknown. The way it 
manifested itself to this visitor was this. 
For example, the farmers of the naighbor- 
hood, instead of idling away their even- 
ings at a saloon, came together to discuss 
various matters of husbandry. When he 
went into the little towns also, he found 
similar circles met for mutual improve- 
ment. In one and another village he noted 
how much pains had been taken to beauti- 
fy the streets with shade-trees. While he 
had never seen 80 many private grounds 


in an equal pvpulation so _ trim 
and sweet and fair, it was _ plain 
that somebody was caring for the 


neighborhood. When he came to in- 
quire who was caring for the neighbor- 
hood, he was told it was the neighbor- 
hood itself. Sometimes, they said, the 
improvements were secured by general 
vote in town or district meeting; some- 
times by a sort of spontaneous concert; 
often under the inspiration of a class 
of citizens who had an _ instinct 
for putting things to rights—after the 
type of a yeoman of Woburn, con- 
cerning whom one wrote me a little 
time ago with a commendable family 
pride: ‘He introduced the Baldwin 
apple—a trusted friend; always stirring 

bout, always bettering things.’ This 
thrifty town-life and the spirit which was 
moving to produce it, were a revelation to 
this Oregon pioneer. For he had cherished 
even to the time of gray hairs, no little 
prejudice against that corner of the Union, 
Not a few things he saw there were not 
to his mind. But this characteristic 
charmed him. It made the landscape 
smile in the teeth of the east wind; it 
clothed a thin and rocky soil with fruit- 
fulness and grace. He queried as to the 
source from which this public spirit 
cme. 

‘Now, the student who reads the re- 
cords of the Fathers with this query in 
his mind, will soon see that public spirit 
was taught and praised among them from 
the first as a special and choice virtue of 
a good citizen. Notably was this the 
teaching of the Pilgrim pastor himself. 
For among the counsels which he gave 
the company when they left him was this. 
Beneath its antique and quaint style is 
revealed the insight of this man whom a 
severe critic of the Pilgrim polity  call- 
ed ‘the most learned, polished and modest 
epirit that ever separated from the Church 
of England.’ ‘A further thing’—this 
was Robinson’s counsel—‘there is carefully 
to be proviced for, namely, that with 
your common employments you join 
common affections, truly bent on the 
common good, avoiding as a dead- 

ly plague of your both common and 
special comforts all retiredness of mind 
for proper advantage, and all singularly 
affected every manner of way. Let every 
man repress in himself, and the whole 
‘body in each person, as so many rebels 
“egainst the common good, all private re- 
spect of men’s selves, not sorting with 
the general convenience.” This was a 
penetrating lesson. There is evidence 
that it sank at once and deeply into the 
mind of the fathers. For in some fresh 
readings of the early chronicles I have 


made pote of several references to this | 
virtue in the,tributes paid on the death of |. 


the settlers. We might not be surprised 
to find such a trait referred to on the 
death of such a man as Robert Cushman; 
for he was a public ‘ agent. Yet, it de- 
serves mention that this man, who was 
not a minister nor an elder, preached the 
first sermon in America that was ever 
printed. This was in the third year of 
the settlement. The text of that discourse 
WAS significant also. It was this: ‘Let 
no man seek his own, but every man an- 
other's wealth;’ and the subject was, ‘The 
Sin and Danger of Self-love.’ But not 
in obituaries of public characters only, 
but also in those of private members of 
the community, we read these allusions 
to this grace. Thus, regarding Mr. John 
Jenny, who came over in 1623, the record 
is: ‘Who was a godly though otherwise 
a plain man, yet singular for publicness of 
_ setting himself to seek and promote 

€ commen good of the plantation of 


a> 


New Plymouth.’ 


Similar language is 
used of Wm. Thomas, who died in 1651. 
That it is not always safe to reason from 
aman’s name to his nature is evident. 
For when Mr. William Paddy died in 
1865, the testimony is: ‘He was instru- 
mental in his place for common good, 
both in church * * * and in other 
respects very officious, as occasion did 
require.’ (It should seém that the word 
ofticious had not yet lost its good name.) 
These-indications, and many others such 
as these, show that public spirit was 
counted thus early among the chief vir- 
tues of a New England man. Is it any 
wonder that when New England theolo- 
gy came to its majority in the fullowing 
century, it should have gone so far as to 
resolve all virtue into benevolence ? For 
when its great Edwards was asked, ‘What 
is virtue,’ he replied, ‘Love to being in 
general.” Why, that answer had come 
over in the Mayflower! Like all great 
truths, it had lived ia the heart before it 
had been formulated as a doctrine. 

**No doubt one reason why this grace 
came to win such prominence lay in the 
fact that our fathers came over as mem- 
bers of organized companies. They knew 
that union was the only condition of 
strength. Their enemies were many in 
the dear England they had left, and in 
the ‘howling wilderness’ to which they 
were come. Divisive elements stole into 
their own feeble numbers from the first. 
These elements kept coming over and 
breeding faction and discontent. Such 
were some of those who arrived on the 
Fortune in 1623. That is an expressive 

hrase which Bradford uses of them when 
he says they came ‘on their particular.’ 
Such persons would do little but whisper 
abcut in corners, and then send back to 
enemies across the sea these whispers. 
What could the promoters of the colony 
do but stand close together ? How could 
they help regarding plots against the 
common interest as a base and danger- 
ous crime? No one who considers the 
critical circumstances in which they were 
placed can wonder that they sent such a 
person as John Oldham away, and that 
when he returned without leave, and be- 
gan to use big words, they should com- 
mit him ‘until he was tamer,’ and then 
‘appoint a guard of musketeers, which 
he was to pass through, and every one 
was ordered to give him a blow on his 
hinder parts with the butt end of his 
musket, and then he was conveyed to 
the water-side, where was a boat ready 
to carry him away with this farewell: 
‘“Goand mend your manners!’’’ They 
who think there was no humor among 
the Pilgrims need only exercise a little 
imagination. If the humor seem a trifle 
grim, we must remember that the com- 
mon good, the very life of the colony, was 
at stake. On the very day the May/low- 
er landed at Cape Cod, and the forty-one 
men had begun to put their dream of 
July face to face with the Novem- 
ber reality, it was natural that they 


should for very warmth cuddle 
together in the cabin and sign 
their names to an instrument by 


which they covenanted and combinea 
themselves into a civil body politic ‘for 
our better orderiug and preservation and 
furtherance of the ends’ for which they 
had come. Situated as they were and 
as they must remain, how could public 
spirit be any less than a matter of life 
and death ? 

‘*But especially and as going down to 
the main springs of this Pilgrim virtue, 
we must emphasize the earlier covenant 
by which these people were bound to- 
gether as a Church of Christ. Would it 
were possible for us to realize to ourselves 
the intense and glowing appreciation 
the early Separatists had of the Church 
whose apostolic pattern they were seek- 
ing to restore! We are apt to think of 
them as strict and self-contained, and 
severely practical. We do not give 
them credit for the the sense of beauty 
and for warm and vivid emotions. In 
some directions they did lay a stringent 
pressure on the .wstethic nature. But 
toward the idea of a glorious Church 
without spot or wrinkle, all the wealth 
of their admiration gave itself free play. 
You know how, amid the coarseness and 
impurity of the 12th century, there arose 
again, and that in the heart of Bernard, 
the Monk, that transcendent vision of 
‘‘Jerusalem, the Golden.” 

‘Those halls of Zion 
Conjubilant with song 


And bright with many an angel 
4 And all the martyr throng.’. 


So in those days of darkness which so 
disappointed men’s minds, after the first 
flushes of the reformation, those English 
men and women fashioned anew the 
ideal of a holy and free Church. I have 
seldom'been more deeply touched than 
when reading for the first time the let- 
ters of that Welsh martyr, John Penry, 
written to his wife, while he lay in the 
dismal prison awaiting his execution. 
He was connected with an obscure com- 
pany of people, who, in the peril of life, 
met for'the reading of the Word dnd the 
observance of the Christian ordinances. 
A pitiful conventicle it was in the con- 
temptuous thinking of even well-reputed 
men. But Penry refers to it as though 
it were the New Jerusalem itself. ‘Con- 
tinue,’ he writes to his wife, ‘a member 


are, where the Lord in. his ordinances 


children cast in their lot with the same. 

‘*Despite the Brownist failure at Mid- 
dleberg, and the Johnson scandale at 
Amsterdam, the Leyden exiles had not 
despaired of seeing the same fair piqure 
become a solid fact. They had not been 
disappointed. Notwithstanding many dis- 
comfoit3s of the’r outward lot, their ex- 
periment in church life had brought 
them peace and comfort and growth, as 
well as good report from them who were 
without. Such a fellowship is a won- 
derful promoter of the purest public 
spirit. So when Robinson and Brewster 
would enlist the confidence of the com- 
pany which was to send the exiles ‘ver 
the sea, they offer this special considera- 
tion: ‘We are knit together as a body 
in a. more strict and sacred bond or cove- 
nant of the Lord of the violation wherof 
we make great conscience, and by virtue 
thereof we do hold ourselves straitly tied 
to all care of every other’s good and of 
the whole by easy and so mutual.’ It 
was no unreasonable expectation that a 
colony planted by people joined by so 
close and deep a tie, would be exception- 
ally pervaded by a healthy and strong 
and thrifty life. 

‘*But in tracing to its sources the pe- 
culiar public spirit of New England, we 
must not forgetthe #&nse of responsible 
freedom wl. the ecclesias- 
tical and civil ganization there. With 
the consciousness of individual liberty 
and the opportunity for its exercise 
comes a_ peril to the common good, but 
with the peril in the abuse, comes the 
bright promise in the use of the gift. 
Dr. Dexter, in the wonderful volume with 
which he has enriched our Congrega- 
tional literature, has done all that re- 
research can do to rehabilitate Robert 
Brown as the pioneer ef our free polity. 
But I am confident that the sons of the 
sires will continue to feel about that 
gentleman very much as the sires felt. 
They will not accept him as their leader. 
What though he did state, in the tempo- 
rary illumination of bis younger days, 
the true doctrine, yet neither he nor the 
company to which he ministered coald 
successfully work it. Their hobby died 
in the process of breaking it. The new 
wine they drank was too much for them. 


Each member set to work not merely to | 


please his neighbor to his good for edjifi- 
cation, but to edify him whether he as 
pleased or not. It would be tediour# to 
rehearse how the Separatist Church \at 
Amsterdam went to pieces on this same 
rock of meddiesome liberty; because the 
pastor’s brother would not stand the free- 
dom with which the pastor’s wife ‘wore 
three, four, or five gold rings at once.’ 


Because the lady herself used her right 
to wear her ‘basks and her whale-bones 
in her breast even tho’ many of the 
saints greeved.’ ‘We all know the risk 
of such independence. It is not to be 
concealed that the feeling in the New Eng- 
land communities that every man is as 
good as the next man, has developed as 
many odd sticks and knotty characters 
as anywhere else. He who reads close- 
ly will encounter many a tale of selfish- 
ness and unreasonableness and intermin- 
able quarrel and council. The abuses of 
freedom are more liable to be thrust on 
the notice thanits uses. But what a 
discipline has come with these very 
perils! For, if we have opportunity to 
obstruct the peace and unity of the com- 
munity, and are free to do so if we 
choose, yet, on the other hand, how 
noble it is to contribute our share, and 
eveu more than our share, to the com- 
mon good! Besides it was the very alpha- 
bet of this Pilgrim order that the eom- 
munity belongs equally toevery member. 
The true freeman takes a freeman’s pride 
in meeting the honorable responsibility 
which his rank puts upon him. Noblesse 
oblige. 


‘“‘Let us add now the emphasis placed 
in the New England system upon the 
self-completeness of the local units, the 
church and the town. If charity, while 
not ending, does really begin at home, 

ublic spirit, which is one form of it, 
wae there also. But what we Were 
trained to call home was not a sub-divis- 
ion of the State; it was the residence of 
families living in a closely defined locality, 
worshiping in one houge of God, and, for 
nearly all its internal affairs, self-gov- 
erning and responsible. It was a little 
world sufficient unto itself. On its church 
side, it had its full quota of pastors and 
deacons, its sacraments and the power of 
the keys. It had open and direct /com- 
munion with the Invisible Sovereign. 


Within the horizon which encircled 
the meeting-house, the company of be- 
lievers exercised the only visible authority 
of the Son of God. In_ proportion 
as this idea was worthily realized, the 
individual householder felt himself put 
in trust with the gravest public interests. 
If the kingdom of heaven to have 
rightful honor, order and beauty, it would 
be because he gave his t me and thought 
and love to it. It was he who would 
determine the purity and life of the word 
which should be proclaimed there; it was 
he who would make the place where 
it was proclaimed noble or mean. So on 
the civil side. The home of the New 
England boy was equally dependent on 
the citizens. It was not the town that 
made the men but the men who ws 
i 


of that holy society whereof you and I}the town. It was they who admin 


tered the functions of a miniature State. 


reigneth.’ By all means have the little | Down to within a short period the fami- 


father and mother. 


lies swarmed with children. The son of 
William Bradford, first Governor of Plym- 
outh Colony, had fifteen children. A 
later Governor of Massachusetts, Sir Wm. 
Phipps, if we can believe Cotton Mather, 
was one of twentysix children by the same 
Families of even 
half this size must be regarded as favor- 
able, if well governed, to public spirit. 
But care was taken that the swarms 
should not betake themselves to the wild- 
wood so as to become wild bees. They 
were expected to go in hives, each hive 
made after the pattern seen in the Mount. 
This building impulse for complete local 
institutions was bred into the very struct- 
ture of the young emigrants. And the 
limits of church and town were not 
wide enough nor the population large 
enough to rob any settler of his due voice 
and vote. If he chose to exert his influ- 
ence, that influence would count for 
something in the making of the comnu- 
nity. I caunot doubt that this self-com- 
pletenese of the local church and 
town has been an _ important factor 
in bringing it about that 
wheiever, north or south, east or 
west, the traveler passes through a circle 
of homes, within which the houses and 
echool-buildings and churches are well- 
kept, the roads are smooth and shaded, 
aud the general air is that of neatness, 
order, comfort and intelligence, he will 
describe it—he has no other way to de- 
scribe it—as a New England village. 

‘‘My Oregon pioneer, then, in his ob- 
servations, struck no merely accidental 
characteristic of life in the Pilgrim States. 
What he saw is as truly a feature of 
society there, as those clear streams are 
a feature of thelandscape. It is not, in- 
deed, an exclusive possession of that 
small cluster of States, and other men, 
not of our order and not of this lineage, 
have drunk of this spirit. But I can- 
not think it arrogant or clannish to hold 
that the conditions of organization there 
have been specially favorable to the de- 
velopment of this grace. The apple 
may grow in many lands, but in some 
spots it reaches a finer flavor. is it not 
true, aleo, that the largest and most 
notable foundations whicb have been 
laid in our country for the charities, for 
benevolent societies, for seats of learn- 
ing, have been laid by the men who were 
trained under the inspiration, or who 
have imbibed the essential principles of 
the forefathers? Has it not been said, 
with no inconsiderable show of reason, 
that there is a city in our country where 
a rich man would not be considerea of 
good repute unless he had given a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to Harvard or 
some other college? They say, indeed, 
that the Pilgrim stock is being displaced 
by newer immigrants. But he who 
cherishes those places of his recollection, 
will note that the stream of public be- 
nevolence there does not run dry. He 
notes in the journals the frequent gifts 
which are bestowed upon the old and 
new institutions for the common good. 
When he himself revisits the villages, 
he is surprised to see how during recent 
years—to specify a single thing—the 
library buildings and lecture halls have 
sprung up side by side with the schools 
and the churches. When, too, we hear 
of some magnificent endowment made for 
these or other public iutereste, there or 
elsewhere, in London or Baltimore, for 
the white and for the colored people of 
the South, or ‘for the field which is the 
world,’ how ‘ often the sketch of the 
giver maxes us aware that though he 
may have left the land, and perhaps the 
church of his fathers, he has carried 
with him the hereditary passion. For 
who are the Peabodys, the Enoch Pratts, 
the Slaters and the Otises, who pour out 
their millions ata time, but men who 
trace their lineage and nurture to the 
Pilgrim shores? 

“Confessedly, there is no virtue needed 
more than this public spirit in the massa 
of citizenship that is forming in California. 
Many of the conditions under which 
our State was planted and which continue 
to operate, are unfavorable to this spirit. 
There is something about the very gov- 
ernment by counties instead of towns, 
which is an obstruction. The vagrant 
homelessness of agricultural laborers 
allows little of local attachment. The 
preference of the cities leaves the coun- 
try life cheerless. Many people, also, who 
come to us from monarchical countries, 
and State churches, have the fatal facility 


of leaning on the governmental 
arm, We need radical, but 
well-tried, forces set working in 


every ward and township of this grow- 
ing empire, to develop self-reliance in the 
individual and a prineipled seeking of 
the local and general good. The forces 
which have been tried in the Pilgrim 
history have wrought the purest social 
results that have been yet attained in 
the progress of mankind. Let our faith 
in them be as strong as that of those who 
died before the sight. Is it not fitting 
that here in San Focsielees, on the anni- 
versary of the Forefathers, we should re- 
call to mind the grand old name which 
their sons gave to the State that sprang 
from the united colonies of Plymouth 
and the Bay? That name of itself at- 
tests the reality of the ideal which was 
their endeavor and their prayer: ‘‘God 
save the COMMONWEALTH!” | 


An air of importance—one’ s first 
breath, 


The Beautiful. | 


Ss. C. B. 


The beautiful in earth, in sea, in air, 
We covet it and love it everywhere— 

In flowers and trees, in babbling brooks, 
In sunny dales and shady nooks. 


Beautiful birds with sweetest song, 
Warbling their notes the whole day long; 
Bees and butterflies gaily dressed, 

The sinking sun and the golden west. 


Beautiful twilight gathering ‘round; 

Playing shadow reprisals o’er the ground, 

Are the golden leaves as they fall from the 
trees, 

And sing to each other in the evening breeze. 


Beautiful flowers, with fragrance fraught, 
Grateful the lessons your beauty has taught, 
Soul unto soul, and heart unto heart, 

Life giving, love holding, never to part. 


Beautiful deeds and words and thoughts, 
Beautiful treasures that love has brought, 
Beautiful hands that come and go, 
‘*Lightly to soften another’s woe.”’ 


Beautiful world, though sorrow I find, 
Much of pleasure and joy is defined: 
Graces of heart words fail to describe, 
Purest of souls in which to confide. 


Welcome the beautiful, good and true; 
Search for virtues you never knew 

In the hearts that enter your very door, 
And treasure them up in memory’s store. 


{Por Tue Pacirric. | 


The Cedar of Lebanon. 


“Bring me a branch of one of the 
cedars of Lebanon,” said a young lady 
to her brother, as he was on the eve of 
his departure to Palestine. ‘‘Whatever 
else you fail to bring me, do not fail to 
bring me a branch of one of those cedars.” 
What she said, many others have 
thought, so that an American who lived 
in Palestine said: ‘‘I have gathered hpn- 
dreds of the cones of these trees for 
friends in England and America, and you 
will see them more frequently ia private 
cabinets than any other memento of the 
Holy Land.” 

Why is this? It is not because of 
their number, for there are not more than 
five hundred of them there, and they are 
decreasing because of the ravages of 
men and beasts. But we never need 
fear that they will be destroyed entirely, 
for there are more within fifty miles of 
London than there are on Mount Lebanon. 
Nor is it because of their sizé, for the 
largest is only forty-one feet in diameter, 
rm a hundred feet high. Yet, those 
who have been there say that a peculiar 
sepsation comes over one while visiting 
those trees, even if the visit is repeated 
many times, and it is because the place 
is holy ground. The visitor is speaking 
to those trees which held converse with 
those who wrote the Bible; he is taking 
in the same fragrance as he did who 
wrote of the Church. ‘*Thy robes breathe 
the odors of Lebanon.”’* He is viewing the 
same evergreen beauty, under the pro- 
‘tection of the same shadow, thinking 
of the same usefulness, and admiring 
the same glory as inspired men of old. 
He turns to the Bible and reads—‘‘The 
righteous shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon.”’ 

1. Before he reaches the grove, even 
before he fairly sees it, he knows that he 
is approaching something peculiar, from 
the fragrance which is borne to him on 
the wind, and he thinks what Hosea 
said of the Church: ‘“Thy smell shall be 
as Lebanon.”’ 

Even so should it be with the Chris- 
tian. efore he says anything, before 
we become acquainted, we see something 
attractive, in walk, countenance, move- 
ment, actions. ‘‘Who was that lady of 
pleasing countenance who sat on our 
right,’’ said a minister to me, as for the 
first time he had been with mein my 
pulpit. He could not fully describe her, 
but he kept speaking of the pleasing 
countenance. After some questioning | 
satisfied myself who he meant, and it 
was not strange that I told him that she 
was one on whom I depended more than 
almost any other ia church, Sabbath- 
school, prayer-meeting, choir and almost 
every form of Christian work. 

We conferred together, and I told him 
of my trials, especially with one woman 
who bore the name of Christian. ‘‘Do 
not tell me more,’’ said he, ‘ther very 
appearance is repelling.” Fragrance or 
no fragrance shows itself as quickly in 
the Christian as in the cedar. 

2. It’s shadow. Now we go under the 
branches of the tree but have not touched 
it. They shelter us well during the 
night, and when the hot sun pours 
down during the day, still it protects 
us; and when a heavy storm arises 
to clear the atmosphere on account of the 
heat, and the loud thunders roll, and the 
lightnings flash, and the strong wind 
blows, and the rain comes down in tor- 
rente, we are safe for we are under the 
thick branches; and as we wait, we turn 
to our Bibles, and we find that Ezekiel 
wrote: ‘‘A cedar in Lebanon, with fair 
branches, and with a shadowing shroud, 
of a high stature, and his top was among 
the thick boughs,’’ We turn over the 
leaves of the Bible, and we find that 
Moses was such a shadow when he pray- 
ed so earnestly that God would not de- 
stroy the children of Israel, when they 
had made the golden calf, and we re- 
member that many a parent has in like 
manner protected his child, when thou- 


pands of miles away, and in t 
temptation. 


“ This protection of the cedar is not for 
the summer alone, like the maple or oak, 
not weak and broken easily by the wind 
as the locust tree, but it is strong and it 
is an evergreen. 


Here again we find an illustration of — 


the Christian, at least of what he should 
be; yes, of what God in his love has 
promised the real Christian shall be. His 
influence extends through moral winters, 
and stands the storms. 

3. But in addition we find that these 
cedars are useful. ‘‘The birds of the air 
make their nests there. Tyre, near the 
foot of the mountain, used these cedars 
in various ways. Solomon’s chariot and 
house were partly built of them, and 
they were largely used in the erection of 
the temple, for etrength, beauty and sa- 
cred places. They were placed beside 
stone pillars, so that there was a row of 
cedar pillars, and three of stone, a row 
of cedar, and three of stone, and so 
on. The knops were made of 
cedar, and the ceiling of the 
holy place and the altar were of cedar. 
Why ? Because the wood is beautiful, 
solid, almost incorruptable, so that insects 
will not attack it, and as much more 
valuable than the sycamore trees as 
silver and gold is than stones. 

Here again is a simile of the Christian. 
He is to be vaeful. Wesometimes hear 
of a lazy Christian (professing), but did 

ou ever hear of a lazyone (real)? Mar 

and Martha, Gaius and the elect lady, 
whose name is noteven given, were com- 
mon people, but the good record of them 
in the Bible eomes because they were use- 
ful. God is pow building a_ living 
temple; Christ is the chief corner-stone; 
the apostles and prophets, the founda- 
tion; and Christians are the upper 
structure, the knops and flowers, the 
pomegranates and pillars the ceiling and 
altar. 

4. The cedar lives in a cold place, 
sixty-five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and surrounded by perpetuat 
snow. They stand to slow that when 
spiritual coldness and moral winters 
cover the world, Christians are to still 
stand, as Elijah, Zacharias, Simeon and 
Anna and Abraham did. 

5. The cedar isthe king of trees. 
Solomon spoke of all plants, from the 
hyssop on the wall to the cedar in 
Lebanon. The Christian is not a worldly 
king, but he is a‘ spiritual one, and a 
real one, even in this world. It was not 
Paul, the prisoner with chains on his 
hands, that trembled in court, but 
Agrippa,‘although he was on the throne. 
He that ruleth bis own spirit is more of 
a conquerer than he that taketh a city. 
The Christian conquers death; says, 
when asked about recovery, calmly, yet 
triumphantly: ‘‘I have no wish to de- 
cide; is it not soft to be resigned ?”’ 
while kings tremble, and offer their 
movey and kingdom tor six months more 
of life. 

And why isall this? Because the 
roots of the cedar are not scattered broad- 
ly but in a shallow way near the surface 
of the ground, but because they go 
around and even through the rocks, if 
they can find a crevice through which 
they may wedge their way, while at the 
same time they draw their nourishment 
from the streams which constantly flow 
from the snows just above them. A cedar 
of Lebanon planted by a pond in Eng- 
land flourished until the pond was filled 
up, whenit died. So the Christian must 
be founded on the Rock of Ages, and 
draw his nourishment from the water of 
life, and if God surrounds him by moral 
snows, he will by getting nearer to God, 
find from them come this river a. 

. E. 


The Hyde Park Tunnel. 


About two years ago an extension of 
the water-supply system tor Chicago 
was found to be an imperative necessity, 
and a tunnel beneath the bed of Lake 
Michigan was decided upon. The charge 
of this work is in the hands of Mr. John 
A. Cole, our old-time friend and the Field 
Agent of the Christian Commission in the 
Potomac Army during the war; a noble 
Christian man of fine executive ability. 
The tuitfel is entered by a shaft 60 fi 
deep and 100 feet from the lake’s edge: 
An elevator is used to convey workmen 
and debris to and from the tunnel. On 
reaching the bottom ofthe shaft, one sees 
extending, seemingly, miles m the dis- 
tance, a long circnlar passage-way seven 
feet in diameter, lined with brick, and 
brilliantly lighted with electric lights. 
On the bottom a floor has been laid. on 
which is an iron tragk, and one may get 
on board the little flat cars here and take 
a journey under the Lake 50 feet below 
ita level. Perfect ventilation is main- 
tained by a long pipe coming in from out- 
side. The material found in digging is 
a blue clay, so hard that the frequent 
use of dynamite is required, making the 
progress slow. The daily ave of the 
first four months was but 12 @eet. At 
the a. time, 20 feet of finished tun- 
nel are being made each day. It is pro- 

sed to go out under the lake one mile 

m shore, and nearly half of the work 
is complete. It is a remarkable fact 
that as yet there has been no accident 
and very little trouble from water, sand- 
pockets, or inflammuble gas. 


— “ 


The prairie is like an upright man— 
void of a fence. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. . 
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‘‘Garaid is Dluith na Braithair’—A Friend 
that is Closer than‘*a Brother. 


| Translated out of the original Gaelic by 
Peter Cook. | 


At last ‘tistime for me to sing 
The song that’s ever new; 

Sing of the dying of my king, 
And bring his love to view. 

No earthly friend more dear to me, 
In every hour of care; 

No brother nearer than was he 
My pilgrim om to share. 


In what strain shall the song be sung? 
I’ve searched earth’s realm to: know; 
No angel rapture wakes my tongue 
To make the numbers flow. 
Had I ’cross heaven’s extended shore 
Once heard redeemed ones sing, 4 
In earthly courts I’d live no more 
To praise my righteous king. 


O gracious Saviour, heavenly guide, 
My homeward steps were slow; 
Yet hast thou never left my side, 
Through all life’s ebb and flow. 
High on the precipice of woe 
I spent life’s opening hour, 
Till grace first taught me where to go 
To pluck blithe Sharon’s flower. 


No parent wise in counsel grown, 
wi No brother sought my side; 
In life’s broad wilderness alone 

I drank each bitter tide. 

My early friends upon life’s way 
Ne’er spoke of Jordan's wave, 
Beyond which shines eternal day, 
With Him who died to save. 


Thy Spirit woke my dream; 
Deep condemnation bade me fly 
To seek salvation’s stream. 

Secluded in the grassy vale, 
My father’s flock in view, 

I’d mingle with the passing gale 
My prayer for pardon true. 


How soon would pass this pensive hour! 
Thy Spirit would depart 

Like morning cloud, and leave no shower 
On my cold desert heart. 

I met with those who scorned thy truth; 
I sung their siren song; 

With them I trod with careless step, 
The path of youth along. 


Then Moses and the prophets all, 
Lone passing from my view, 

Heard me reject the warning call 
Of him whose voice they knew. 

Yet not alone; thou, Saviour dear, 
Didst still beside me stand, 

And grasped the sword already near 
In condemnation’s hand. 


Sharp arrows from thy unseen hand 
Called forth my lonely cry; 

Long waiting for thy great command, 
I watched the hours fly by. 

Full well I knew my course was vain; 
Long since had lost my path; 

Dark clouds prepared the inky rain 

- Of thy impending wrath. 


With eager haste thy counsels deep 
I purposed to obey; 

High on Mt. Sinai’s quaking steep, 
I sought the narrow way. 

I sought, but found with ready hand 
My twin-born foes arrayed; 

Death held aloft his molten brand, 
Sin bent his threatening blade. 


A captive on this field of strife, 
My dove of peace flew far; 
Nor found one olive branch of life 
To heal the deepening scar. 
In vain she flew; forth from afar 
The Prince of Darkness grey, 
With blackest cloud obscured my star, 
And veiled my onward way. 


Loud on the sounding shore of thought 
Echoed his seaward cry; 

Vain had I for salvation sought; 
The sinful soul must die. 

Nor young, nor old, with piteous prayer, 
Can find that heavenly grace, 

Or in the land of morning share 
The brightness of thy face. 


Thus, while I bade my hope farewell, 
And saw my strength depart, 

A footstep woke the lonely dell; 
I felt my fetters part. 

I woke, and through that cloudy crest, 
I saw thy glory bright, ~ 

And o’er my victor’s brazen breast 
The ‘‘Red Sea’’ foaming white. 


In rapturous strains my anthem rolled 
From chords unstrung before; 

I echoed back those harps of gold 
Heard on an earthly store. 

Beneath thy wings, in peaceful calm, 
I found a shady bower, 

A dwelling by the drooping palm, 
Beyond the tempter’s power. — 


Sweet hour of peace, my rest, adieu! 
To rongher scenes I stray; 
Marah’s broad bitter stream I view 
Flowing along the way. 
Those once my friends, when days were 
bright, 
Surround my path no more; 
I list in vain for songs of night, 
That cheered the months of yore. . 
Still, from the mantled hills of light, 
Where glories ever blind, ~ 
ure, from thy great pavilion bright, 
I felt thy love descend. 
For me, for me, thy blood was spilt; 
I hid beneath thy shieid; 
Thy thorn-crowned head bore all my guilt 
On Calvary’s crimson field. 


Hear from afar my brother’s voice: 
Be strong, and thou shalt win; 

No foe shall over thee rejoice 
In this broad world of sin. 

For thee I fought with death and hell; 
For thee I plead on high; 

On me the sword of vengeance fell; 
Oh, wherefore shouldst thou die? 


The path is long, and far the goal; 
Steep is the narrow way; 

I’ll bear thy burden, weary soul, 
Till dawns a brighter day. 

While through this waste your path must lie, 
Hold fast my willing hand; 

Each day new bounties I’ll supply, 

_ And ever near thee stand. 


At last, my king, when earth grown cold 
Proclaims my labor done, 

O’er Jordan cold, new grace unfold 
To gild my sinking sun. 

Thus let me calmly sink from view, 
And raise my voice no more, 

While thy strong arm conducts me through 
In peace to yonder shore. 


While darker grows life’s latest hour, 
Remain beside me still, 

Till 1 behold in kingly power 
Thy reign from ‘‘Zion’s Hill.’’ 


earnest longing to catch my first glimpse 
of the country life of this ‘‘Middle King- 
dom,” but Chinese disturbances at Can- 
ton prevented the issue of pass-ports. 
However, after patient waiting, I received 
the much-longed-for document with this 
advice from our worthy consul, Hon. 
Charles Seymore: ‘‘You are supposed to 
be a prudent man, but my advice to you 
is that you do not move far from 
He also added that he did not 
think that any other consul would have 
given me a pass-port at such a critical 
Our consuls have all been more 
or less disturbed by the present situation, 
and some have. gone so far as to recall 
some of the missionaries 
country. Yet, notwithstanding all the 
fears of our official protectors, I determin- 
ed to view the country, even if it had to be 
done without any pass-port. 
ly, however, it arrived in time, so that | |} 
was notcompelled to make the journey 
without this assurance trom the Chinese 
government that would grant me a safe 
protection to travel in the Quang Tung 
So on the afternoon of the 
17th of October Mr. Jones and myeelf set 
sail in a Chinese junk. My brother was 
not quite so well equipped as myself, as 
far as the legal documents were concern- 


I suppose there are no ships, junks 
and boats belonging to the Chinese 
where they have not their idols; 
even the much noted “sam-pan” has a 
regular corner for the ‘‘Po Sat’’ (idol). 
Natually enough we thought of the 
time when the glorious Gospel should 
sweep every idol from its throne, and 
transform their shrines into altars of 
Christian consecration and _ baptismal 
fountains. 

But we have laid ourselves to rest and 
try to sleep amid the howling of the 
wind, creaking of the masts and the loud 
bursts of Jaughter from the sailors. At 
9:30 we are inspected by Chinese officers 
of the customs. Everything is care- 
fully noticed. No nook or corner is 
overlooked. ‘They come even to our 
miniature room and inspect our 
bodies, and as they notice our features, 
utter these words: ‘‘They are only Fan 
Kwais.’’ Ido not suppose they meant 
to be disrespectful to us, but merely 
uttered the general term used for all 
foreigners. Still it is not altogether 
pleasant to be called ‘a ‘‘foreign devil.” 
But a missionary should have grace 
enough to bear everything and anything. 
It is, perhaps, no worse for us to be 
called by this name than for the Chinese ‘ 
of America to be called ‘‘Celestial,’’ 


your 


from the 


Fortunate- 


ed, for the English consul had absolutely 
refused to renew his pass-port during 
these perilous times. Our civil authori- 
ties were much more frightened than the 
missionaries, and I must say that not a 
single American missionary stopped his 
work, though nearly all the English 
missionaries were obliged to do so be- 
cause of the strictures laid upon them by 
the English consul. 

All that have ever journeyed upon 
euch a craft will agree with me when I 
say, that it has no beautiful cabins, much 
less a drawing-room. Its boudoirs and 
cabius are in the bottom of the ship, while 
its drawing-room is the bare deck, where 
you can scarcely find room to sit down, 
because of the cargo which takes up 
nearly «ll the spare room. Into the 
bottom ofthe boat our Chinese passen- 
gers betook themselves, while we secur- 
ed a sleeping apartment upon deck. No 
one who is acquainted with Chinese 
sleeping rooms is at all anxious to be 
crowded into them. It has often been a 
great wonder tome how the .Uhinese 
could accommodate themselves‘ to the 
close quarters that they receive’ on ship- 
board, for there, as elsewhere,’ they are 
crowded together in their different berths 
with very little fresh air to be obtained, 
fur usually the port holes are all closed. 
Rather than to be thus compressed into 
& narrow space with no pure air, we de- 
termined to spend our night in a small 
room six feet long, four feet wide and 
four feet high, situated upon deck, and 
belonging to one of the sailors. 

{nto this small, straightened place two 
ofus were packed, so that when we were 
once fairly stowed away nearly all pos- 
sibility of moving was taken away. 
Fortunately one of us suffered from sea- 


lie still. And yet in this narrow and 
close room we had pure and fresh air, 
and every one knows that that is a de- 
sired blessing when sailing upon the 
ocean. Our Chinese barque was manned 
by Chinese sailors, who took an especial 
interest in us to know where we were 
going, and what we were going to do. 
Occasionally one or two of them approach- 
ed us and commenced to speak broken Ex.- 
glish. Most of these. Chinese junks 
have two masts to which two very large 
sails are fastened. They present a very 
homely appearance, and I shall never for- 
get the impression I gained upon first 
witnessing them near the coast of China 
as we sailed towards the island of Hong 
kong. They, have such an air of primi- 
tiveness about them that you are taken 
back in thought to the days when ship- 
building was in its infamcy. Usually 
they are from 60 to 100 feet long, aud 
about twenty feet wide in their widest 
part. Nothing is furnished to the pas- 
sengers except rice, and if they wish any 
delicacies they must provide them for 
themselves. The Chinese delicacies are, 
however, very few, and a little cabbage 
and a few fish are all that they eat with 
their rice. ‘To be sure they do not con- 
fine themselves to these three articles, 
for a Chinaman thinks that his stomach 
must have all the good things that his 
purse can afford. I have never grown 
weary of watvhing them eat, and espe- 
cially is it ampsing to see them on ship- 
board get their little paile or baskets full 
of rice, and then form little companies of 
two or three, and swallow bowl after bow] 
of this white cooked grain. ‘They seem 
to have very little time for anything 
except to eat; even drinking is not in- 
dulged in while they heartily dispose of 
their meal, 

It was a beautiful sight, as we left the 
harbor of Hongkong and sailed out 
into the ocean, or what may be 


termed the northern’ part of the 
China Sea. On the mountain side 
hung the city with its Jarge and 


elegant houses, while before us the sea 
opened its wide domain. Here and 
there could be seen some beautiful foliage 
clustering around the bage or on the side 
of some mountain peak. Many tourists 
fall in love with our city, and | apprehend 
one reason for this lies in the fact that 
they allcan see it. Mven before they dis- 
embark will they have seen nearly the 
whole ef Hongkong. They need not 
wait until they have climbed some high 
mountain before the city reveals its 
beauty to them. But we leave the city 
of the ‘‘fragrant stream’’ behind, while 
before us opens up the sea, dotted here 
and there with numerous Chinese junks. 
But the curtains of night ovértake us, 
and only the dim outlines of the winding 
shore are visible. The moon rises and 
keeps her faithful watch during the long 
hours of thenight. Our sailors are quite 
superstitious and so they personate the 
demon of evil spirits by laying sacks of 


John Chinaman,”’’ etc. 


appearance iu the hills and mountains 
that 


yet to some extent 
much like the mountains around the 


principally in the 
verdure that these mountains possess. 
But we arrive at our port, where we. 
leave the sea tu journey by land. Among 
our passengers were a number of returned 
Chinese who were ou their way home to 
meet father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
and in time to go to the hymeneal altar. 
One of these was a Christian belonging to 
the Methodist church, and as he parted 
from us I could only pray that he might 
exert a holy and healthful inflaence among 
his friends and kindred. 
readers know what is in store for such 
if they are really trae to God and to 
Christ, but this 1 may say, that they 
shall meet with many trials from their 
heathen relatives. 


glimpse of an iuland Chinese town, or 
village, but I was not altogether prepared 
for all that I saw. 
ed our feet upon the land we were the 
wonder of the natives. 
us from head to foot, laughed at our 
foreign style of dress, and now and then 
remarked that we had no queue. So 
much were they interested to see us 
that they came out of their shops to look 
at there foreign strangers, and I may say 
here that for two weeks we were the objects 
of unceasing observation. 
single meal could we take without 
Chinese peering in upon us to see how 
foreigners eat. 
sickness, and so he was quite willing to | they watched our movements with the 
greatest curiosity. 


There was a little more softened 
dotted the coast than in our 
own California barren mountains, and 
they are very 


Their difference lies 


‘*Bay 
greater amount of 


City.” 


None of my 


I was quite interested to catch my first 


As soon as we touch- 


They inspected 


Scarcely a 


As we read and wrote 


Indeed it was a little 
trying to be the observed of constant 
observers. I might say it was not 80 
much the act of observation as the man- 
ner of it, which seemed so strange to us. 
It was not a pleasant and a cheerful look 
that met our eyes, but a stare of wonder 
and bewilderment. It seemed as if their 
eyes were enlarged as they fixed them 
upon us, and many a look of inquiry 
did I notice in their almond eyes. 

A short walk brought us through the 
town of Quang Hoi to the American 
Presbyterian chapel, where we were 
kindly received by the chapel-keeper. 
It was highly congenial to us to be per- 
mitted once more to rest upon the solid 
earth. Here we spent the night, and 
here, also, I must take leave of you. in 
the hope of continuing this narrative at 
some future time. I had caught my first 
glimpse, and in that look I beheld men, 
women and children whose faces betoken- 
ed anything but the love of Christ, and 
yet beneath the exterior I saw the image 
of God which he had fashioned and 
formed after his own likeness. But oh, 
how defaced it was! God grant that 
the time may speedily dawn when Christ 
shall renew all these heathen hearts. 
Yours very truly, 


C. RK. Hacer. 


A correspondent of the London C7rris- 
tian Church makes the following 8state- 
ment inregard to the royal family of 
Sweden and Norway: ‘Their majes- 
ties, Oscar and Sophie, take a_ lively in- 
terest in the religious welfare of their 
people, to whom they set a good example. 
Blessed the people that have such sover- 
eigns. I shall always reckon amongst 
the pleasant hours of my life those I 
spent in private conversation with the 
queen of Sweden and Norway. We con- 
versed about missions, prophecies, spirit- 
ual life, and I was very near forgetting 
the high rank of the lady, so true and so 
real was her Christian bhumility.’’ 
There may have been Governors and 
their wives on the Pacific Coast, who 
have taken ‘‘a_ lively interest in the re- 
ligious welfare of their people,’ but they 
have been in the minority. And it 
might prove a novelty, in these parts, if 
a woman in high station naturally fell 
into conversation about ‘‘missions, proph- 
ecies, and spiritual life.’’ But, among 
us, even good men and wumen too often 
refrain from conversation on such topics. 
Our religion and its enterprises and ap- 
plications are not sufficiently put into 
speech. 


As tochurch services, the first word 
about them is, that they must be thronged. 
That means that no one who can be 
there is absent. Nothing is at its best 
where any members of church and con- 
gregation are away. Next, the services 
should be inspired and inspiring or inter- 
esting and spirited. To make this felt 
and permanent every one must come in 


have no interest for those who never had, 
nor expected to have,a new garment. 
Then, the services should have in them 
some element of surprise. In spiritedness, 
in novelty, in variety, in energy, in excel- 
lence of some sort, there is always room 
for surprise—somebody, somehow surpass- 
ing himself; success overmastering an- 
ticipated failure. Such services must be 
fitting—fitting the day, the place, the oc- 
casion, the season, the special theme and 
the pressing need. There is always need 
of drawing men away from the world and 
nearer to God. Whatever does this beet 
will befit the circumstances. Such ser- 
vices should be relatively brief. They 
will ordinarily seem brief, where there is 
no waiting to begin, and no waiting for 
the end. Still there should be no sense 
of hurry, and every form of worship 
should have due place and honor, 


> 


In the invisible skies there are two 
forces opposed to each other—authority, 
that is the Catholic Church; liberty, that 
the Protestant Church. The forwer is 
right in that it contains the truth as 
given to it by Jesus Christ; the latter is 
rizht in having protested agamst tbe 
council of Trent, the Augsburg confession, 
against all the errors which were folded 
around divine truth. But a religion can- 
not be built on a negation, Reform, re- 
form, continue to reform, that is right; 
proteat against this excrescence, against 
that abuse, that is liberty. At the same 
time strive to erect a temple of worsbip on 
an affirmative basis. Join liberty with au- 
thority; that is the Church of the future, 
that is the Church of which 1 am an 
apostle.’’ So Pere Hyacinthe is reported 
to have said in a recent lecture. But, while 
this noted priest and preacher is a man 
of remarkable powers and very eloquent, 
he is arhetorician rather than a logician. 
He utterly misconceives the great refor- 
mation when he refers to it as simply a 
protest and regards Protestantism as 
built ona negation, It was the very 
idea and spirit of the reformation to affirm 
as well as deny. It threw off and burned 
away all the wood, hay and stubble of 
Romanism, and then planted itself finally 
aud squarely on affirmation, on the roc 
of eternal truth. 

“The precept of the great _dpostle, 
‘Weep with those who weep, and rejoice 
with those who rejoice,’ if it were grand- 
ly carried out, would make every man’s 
lifeas rich in unitersal sympathy as 
Shakespeare’s imagination Was in univer- 
sal imagery. Every man cannot be a 
poet; but every man may give bimeelf 
some trouble to cultivate that kindly and 
genial sensibility on which the writing 
and appreciation of poetry depends. To 
live poetry, indeed, is always better than 
to write it; better for the individual, and 
better for society. Now the poetical life 
is “ust a life opposed to all sameness and 
‘all! selfishness; eagerly seizing upon the 
good and beautiful from all quarters as 
on its proper aliment.’”’ We can make 
a science of theology, but we cannot 
make a science of poetry. Norcan we 
make a science of religion. Lleligion is 
itself poetry. It is ever something fresh, 
ol unselfish, joyous, and fringed 
with stars. It has insight into every- 
thing, and invests everything. The 
microscope finds nothing too small 
for it; the telescope, nothing too large for 
t. It idealizes that it may realize. It 
sees a pure saint in a human being, as a 
sculptor sees a statue in the unhewn mar- 
ble. It prays for an ideal, and lives for 
a millennium. It beautifies the earth 
that it may the better conceive of heaven. 
It walks in the light of an unfading 
sun. It is feeling ever after the infinite 
and the eternal. It thinks of salvation as 
out ofan emptied heaven; aud of the 
cross as upbearing a world, like the shoul- 
ders of Atlas. 


Tue Brest Answer.—John Wesley, 
a man of warm heart and active spirit, 
said, ‘‘] am always in haste though never 
in a hurry.” He one day remarked to 
Adam Clarke, the commentator, ‘‘As I 
was passing through St. Paul’s church- 
yard I observed two women standing op- 
posite to each other, the one speaking and 
gesticulating violently, while the other 
stood, perfectly still and in silence. Just 
as came up and was about to pass 
them, the virago, clenching her fist and 
stamping her foot at her imperturbable 
neighbor, exclaimed, ‘Speak, wretch, 
that I may have something to say !’ 
Adam, that wasa lesson to me. Silence 
is often the best auswer to abug¢.’’—| Se- 
lected. 


Love begets love. We love God, 
because he first loved us. If we would 
secure the love of others, we must show 
our love to them. We are often treated 
with neglect, simply because we are in- 
different to others. As a general thine, 
we receive returas such as we give. If 
our hearts are full of love, and we strive 
to make others happy, and render their 
lives good and beautiful, they will be- 
come inspired with our spirit, and the 
light and love we bestow on them will be 
reflected back upon ourselves, so that in 
promoting their good we iacrease our 
own happiness. Love, then, as brethren; 
be piteous; be courteous; and the fruits 
of love will abound in your lives.—[Se- 
lected. 


It is seldom borne in mind that with- 


BAGGAGE. 
JOHN w. FRASER. 


Stand, northwest corner McAllister and Jones 
streets. Residence, 425 Grove street. Rates rea- 
sonable and work entirely satisfactory. We 
recommend him to all our friends. p-ai-tf 


AG E NTSv2"4 for the immensely papules book. 
Lives ofall the Pfesidents of the U. S. 

is one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling 

in America. Immense profits to Agents. Ewery intelligent pege 
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Classical, Literary and English Courses. 
Academic and Preparatory Departments. 


son wantsit. Any one can become a successfulagent. Libesal 
terms free. Address HALLET BOOK CoO., P Maing. 
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G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HOM@OPATHY,) 
125 Turk Street, - : San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 e.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
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REMOVAL! 


Albert G. Nye 


HAS REMOVED HIS 


Fine Art Goods 


{From 1033 Market st. to 


135 MARKET 


Between Third and Fourth Sts., nearly 
opposite Phelan’s Block. 


I shall keep in stock everything new?in 


ART NOVELTIES, 


As well as 


STANDARD GOODS. 


dealer for first-class articles. Call and seeJmy 
facilities for doing business. 


ALBERT. G. NYE. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


Has removed to . 


PHELAN’S BUILDINC, 


Rooms 30 and 32, 
MARKET S8T., - - SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 

(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


GG" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


GREAT COMBINATION. 


THE PACIFIC 


—anp— 


Demorest's Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, 


BOTH PUBLICATIONS, ONE YEAR, 


—For—— 


$4.00, (FOUR DOLLARS.) 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The Largest in 
Form, the Largest in Circulation. and the best 
TWO Dollar Family Magazineissued. 1884 will 
be the Twentieth year of its publication: it is 
now improved so extensively as to placeit in 
the front rank of Family Periodicals, and equal 
to any magazine. It contains 64 pages, large 


out constant return to its fountain-head 
—every religion, even the most perfect, 
nay, the most perfect on account of its 
very perfection more even than otb- 
ers, suffers from its contact with the world, 
as the purest air suffers from the mere 


fact of its being breathed,—{ Max Muller. 


The Jndian Witness says, ‘‘A juggler 
of considerable local influence has been 

onverted and baptized at a meeting held 
by Rev. S. P. Jacobs, near Bangalore.’+ 
It says also, that a man ‘‘recently ba 
tized in Secunderabad by Rev. C, B. 
Ward is speaking with acceptance and 


- Rio Vista, Dec. 17, 1883. 


rice in a certain position upon the hatch- 


spirit from Bible and closet. People get 


¢ 


power before large audiences."’. 


quarto, 8\ x lly inches, elegantly printed on 
tinted paper, fully illustrated, each number 
having steel engravings. oil picture. or art 
subjects, published by W. Jennings Demorest, 
New York. and by special agreement combined 
with the PActrFic at $4.00 per year. 495. 


WM. BARTLING, HENRY KIMBALL 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505 OlayStreet, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN FRANCISOO. 


Oo} My prices will always be as low as any | int 


Send for Circular to f 
p-se20-tf oH. E. SEWETT, Principal. = BOt of the 
4 but clean 
| to b 
THE PACIFIC "ure to it 
questions 
TheologicalSeminary* 
-Ingly 

Letters and communications may be sent te epattent 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- constantly 
Cal. | yurnals. 

The next year of the Pacific Theol 
Seminary will begin August 30, 1883. eo 

All who intend to enter are desired to be ies. we 
prompt in their coming. eburch-goi 
Te usual facilities are granted without ered with 
charge. 

Two scholarships, yielding $150 each, per 
year, are now available for such 4a bring the of no dress 
necessary qualifications. are of suck 

Oakland, Cal., May 25, 1883. p-dec6-tf deserve su 
ities. t 

what must 

Young Ladies’ Seminary, “Before ° 

BENICIA, CAL. Be they 

A Home ror Youne their moral 

as immorta 

HE THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF THIS counter. | 
boeing 1,1883. It will eharacter 
ue upon the original p] i 

same corps of teachers. dows and 

For catalogues and information apply to 

-taken on 
PROF. P. PIODA, Principal. faced or br 
H — @iten becor 
arm a lifetime. 
Th On Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. rub out the 
A Boarding and Day School for into my wi 
Young Ladies. man.” H 
ONDUCTED BY REV. 8. §. HARMON u be 
C for the last ges or 
ipals of Washington College. 

The HARMON SEM (NARY receives girls gen 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary — 7 
and Academic. Thorough course ular play 

e English branches. The Arts, Music and former is ir 

in charge of well-known ris on t 

Special course 

State University. Bens. Bi 

is first-class as a totality 

' 8, and combines the best edu- A 
cational advantages with h 

and guardianship. heart-purity 

The next term will begin July 26, 1883. ter the rule 

For other information, address to bring the 

S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., of moral pu’ 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 
p-Jne7-tf 
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‘ tanic play-t 

FOR YOUNG LADIEs. yaptcy. 

is to make 1 

568 Twelfth St., Oakland. his evening’ 

that turns o 

Next Term Opens August Ist, sexual passi 
MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B.SNELL, fe of physi 
Principals. too strong t 

~ You wust 

is, and not : 

S Seminary It is an insti 

me, you bec 

The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institg | 8 much as 
tion will commence on brary ora p 

Wednesday, Aug. 1 1883. 


For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 
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Successors to Woodward & Taggart) somebody el 
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ment. 

Abi S 7 A cents dances to ple 

AnD GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. sponsible for 

J.0.Eldridge, - - Auctioneer a hes 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH = % your accot 
St. OARLARD. habituall 
articular attention given to the sale of Real 

Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- es 

dence and business properties. Also, special rs from 
attention given to the sale of country real es- e of the m 
tate, farming lands, etc. this time info 
she only ente 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELDRIDGE, 
Monigomery street. 
and has 
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HOME 
COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM. 


509 MONTCOMERY ST, 
Conducted by ladies exclusively. Domestic 
Cooking a Specialty. 
Mrs. Kate S.Hart. M Sallie BE. Palmer 

GENTS Our new war book, DEEDS 
OF DARING, by Blue and 


Gray, is outselling all other books. Illus- 
trated circular and terms free. 


FORSHEE & McMACKIN, 
Cincinnati, 


MUSICAL CIFTS. 


eee 4 (2.) It we 
CIURISTMAS! NEW YEARS! sation or 
inde ulates on 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG—256 Sheet Mu- @mptations 


MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW — 215 le who at 


Sheet Music Size pages. All the Old-Time, 
Worild-Famous Minstrel & Plantation Songs. until @ late he 
MUSICAL FAVORITE—230 Sheet Music Size anc 
Pages. A recent collection of the best Piano  @ight supper, 
pieces. neighboring re 
GEMS OF STRAUSS—250 Sheet Music Size Qractice a yo 
. Acknowledged to be the most brilliant 
pages ywed her dow 


music in the world. 


GUITAR AT HOME (NEW)—175 pages. Ve = have j 
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io be adding ¢ 


Price of each of the above books; $2.00 im 


boards, $2.50 in cloth, and $3.00 gilt. iion to the firs 
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sh up such ar 
Musical Literature. un honest pray 
Ritter’s ‘“‘History of Music,” 2 vols., (3). Anoi 
$1.50; Mendelssohn’s beautiful Letters, 2 vols., A f 
each $1.75; Lives of BEETROVEN (#2), Gotts- 
chalk ($1.50), ($1.50), Hanpet ($2). to often 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. aA a very gt 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. i growing | 
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Home Bircle. 


The Perils of the Playhouse. 


BY DR. THEFDORE CUYLER. 


oung people often ask me the ques- 
a ‘would it be right for me to go to 
> theater? If not, then why not?” 
ose who propound these questions are 
of the dissipated and dissolute class, 
tclean young men and maidens—too 
an to be smirched by a needles expos- 
to, impure influences. That such 
sstions are raised constantly are not 
rising; for the playhouse is increas- 
y persistent in its demands on popu- 
attention and patronage. It fills a 
stantly evlarging place in the daily 
nals. Theaters multiply more rapid- 
han churches in some of our great cit- 
Theater-going increases more than 
arch-going. The dead walls are cov- 
d with flaunting pictorial representa- 
» of scenes and actors in full dress (or 
ho dress at all); and many of these 
fee of such disgusting indecency that they 
Semerve suppression by the public author- 
me. If the pictures be so shameless, 
at must the originals be ? 
before our youthful inquirers become 
ons of the play-house it .is but fair 
they should know just what perils to 
rmoral nature and to their welfare 
mmortal beings they are likely to en- 
nter. The first perl is to purity of 
acter. Your eyes and ears are-win- 
rs and doorsto the heart. What en- 
once never goes out. Photographs 
the memory are not easily ef- 
d or burned up; they stick there, and 
mn become tempters and tormentors for 
ifetime. ‘‘I’d give my right hand,’’ 
a Christian tome once, “if I ¢ould 
out the abominable things that I put 
my mind when] was a fast young 
».” Hecould not do it; neither will 
be able to efface the lascivious 
yes or the impure words which 
Btage may photograph on your very 
| We do not affirm tbat every pop- 
r play is immoral, or that every per- 
ner is impure, or that every theater- 
ris on the scent for sensual excite- 
ts. But the stage is to be estimated 
‘a totality; and the whole trend of the 
braze American stage is hostile to 
rt-purity. The exceptions do not al- 
the rule. Nor have honest attempts 
bring the stage up to a high standard 
moral purity been successful. The ex- 
iment once made in Boston of so man- 
pe a theater as to exclude every in- 
Memicacy from the stage and every notori- 
ly improper person from the audience, 
edin pecuniary failure. The Puri- 
ic play-house soon went into bank- 
cy. The chief object of the manager 
> make money; and if hecan spice 
evening’s entertainment with a plot 
turns on a seduction or a scene of 
al passion, or with a salacious expos- 
of physical beauty, the temptation is 
Meee strong to be very often resisted. 
Wee Ou must take the everage stage as it 
mand not as you would like to have it. 
8 an institution, which if you patron- 
you-become morally ‘responsible for, 
much as if you patronize a public li- 
ry ora public drinking saloon. Asan 
itution it habitually unsexes woman 
parading her befure a mixed audience 
man’s attire. ‘'oo often it exposes her 
uch a pitable scantiness of any attire 
bli that if you saw your own sister in 
b plight you would turn away your 
sin horror. Yet you propose to pay 
money (through the box-office) to 
ebody else’s sisters and daughters to 
ate womanly delicacy for your enter- 
ment. ‘‘If the daughter of Herodias 
es to please you, then. you are re- 
bsible for the dance, both in its influ- 
b on the dancer and on your own moral 
There is no evading before God 
Seeour accountability for the theater, if 
fee habitually support it. What its in- 
upon the average performer is ap- 
Sees from most abundant testimony. 
of the most celebrated actresses of 
time informed a friend of mine that 
only enters a theater to enact her 
, and has very little association with 
own profession.”’ A converted act 
bsaid to me, while passing a play- 
e in which he had often performed\; 
hind those curtains lies Sodom.” Al- 
gh sorely pressed to return to his old 
ness, he said that he would starve 
r than go on the stage again. Mrs. 
cis Kemble Butler—the last living 
sentative of the most famous his- 
ic family of modern times—has, in 
bd age, condemned the stage emphat- 
y. As an institution, the American 
ter tolerates sensual impurity in its 
rmers and presents scenes of impurity 
patrons. If you become one of its 
bus you go into moral partnership 
the theater. | 
.) It would be a sufficient condem- 
bn of the avevage play-house if it 
ulates one evil passion. But other 
ptations lurk about it. There are 
rerous associations to be encountered 
It is a prevalent habit with young 
le who attend the theater to remain 
a late hour amid the excitements of 
plays, and then finish off with a mid- 
t supper, ora wine drink at some 
boring restaurant. To this perilous 
ice a young lady of my acquaintance 
a her downfall. Long after sensible 
Wieeee bave laid their heads on their pil- 
ad o me the habitues of the theater are apt 
adding asecond scene of dissipa- 
Sen’ o the first one; and it must be pret- 
work for a Christian to fin- 
p such an evening’s experience with 
onest prayer for God’s blessing. 
5). Another peril of the theater 
ps «from the fascination which 
> often engenders. Like wine- 
king, it often becomes an appetite, 
a very greedy appetite. To gratify 
growing passion for the play-house, 
of thousands of young people squan- 
their money and their time most pro- 
ly. Other and purer recreations be- 
ptame and insipid. Even the en- 
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unless they are spiced with new ex- 
citemente to the passions. Wholesale 
leasures cease to please, just as a 
ceases to be satisfied 
with cold water or a cup of coffee. It is 
not recreation, but stimulation, and a 
very dangerous sort of stimulation, too, 
that you will be after, when you become 
enslaved by the fascinations of the stage. 
My young friends, be assured that no 
sagacious employer ever chooses a clerk, 
or accountant, or any other employee the 
sooner because he is a_ theater-goer. 
No sensible man is apt to eelect the com- 
panion of his heart and home because 
she is a frequenter of a play-house. No 
good woman wants her 
daughters there. No pastor expects that 
his youthful church-members can go of- 
ten into that impure atmosphere without 
a terrible damage to their piety. I don’t 
believe that the theater has ever helped 
many souls toward heaven. I know 
that it has sent thousands to perdition. 
Now that I have, in kind and candid 
plainness of speech, pointed out some of 
the inevitable perils of the play-house, 
do you feel like taking the risk ?—{Inde- 
pendent, Brooklyn, L. 1. 


The Good Housekeeper. 


Among the many qualifications indispen- 
sable to the good housekeeper stands pre- 
eminent that of a good cook; because 
that, more than all else, affects the health 
and spirits of the entire family. A grow- 
ing family is no small responsibility, as 
every mother’s heart will own, and in 
order that the children may become strong 
and robust their food should be as care- 
fully selected and prepared as a doctor's 
prescription. It should be regularly 
served stated hours and placed on the 
table in an attractive form at all times, 
as outward appearances form no small 
part in the enjoyment of themeal. The 
viands served in each household are so 
various thatno rules can or should be 
given, except that in all cases simple, 
wholesome food is far preferable and real- 
ly more palatable than the indigestable 
dainties so-often placed on the table. 
Therefore mothers should teach their 
danghters that great and truly beautiful 
accomplishment, the secret of being a 
cook. 

Order and cleanliness may well come 
on the housekeeping , list, for they also 
have no small part to play in the har- 
mony of the family and the enjoyment of 
the household. Every cupboard, pantry 
and drawer should be subject to a fre- 
quent cleansing and straightening process, 
sufficient to keep them in perpetual order, 
otherwise, by a little neglect, the 
housekeeper will have her burdens 
doubled and her work sadly disarranged. 
Only by extreme care, where there is 
but one pair ot hands at the helm, can 
the management of a household be’ sus- 
tained with comfort, allowing a few hours 
for rest and reading. In such a_ house- 
hold everythiog should be done as sim- 
ply as possible; no extra tucks on the 
pillow-shams or cases, fewer ruftles to 
fluie, tables painted to avoid scouring, ete. 
Ruftles, tucks and fancy work may look 
well, but not half as well as a_ happy, 
contented mother, whose face is not 
marked with lines of care and weariness. 
Little will the babies care bow many 
tucks were in their tiny dresses when 
iJhey become men and women. Better a 
thousand fold will be the sight of a 
bright mother’s face than one wearied 
and tretful, grown cross and morose, or, 
it may be, gone forever, with quiet, 
folded hands resting at last. 

Too many women who have been 
bright, merry maidens sink into dull, 
stupid, fault-finding wives and mothers. 
Why is it? Some may fancy because the 
duties are beyond their weak bodies. 
And so they are. Sometimes the hus- 
band is responsible in driving his busi- 
ness and work and paying no heed to 
his wife’s ielp and conveniences; but in 
alarger number of cases the wile her- 
self is really at fanit. In nearly every 
household the work can be cut down and 
simplified; that is, can be if we but over- 
come some of the old housewives’ no- 
tions in regard to work. If they would 
only realize that a house can be kept, and 
neatly and prettily too, without such 
an immense load of quilts as required 
months and even years to accumulate. 
NSheap spreads that are easily washed, 
nice new comforts and blankets are far 
preferable—and what a gain for hours of 
reading, rest and improvement; and this 
is only one instance; there are many more. 
—| Exchange. 


Paper Gas Pipes. 


Paper gas pipes are made by passing 
an endless strip of hemp paper, the width 
of which eqnals the length of the tube, 
through a belt of melted asphalt, and 
then rolling it tightly and smoothly on a 
core, to give the required diameter. 
When the number of layers thus rolled 
is sufficient to afford the desired thick- 
ness, the tube is strongly compressed, 
the outside sprinkled with fine sand, and 
the whole cooled in water. When cold 
the core is drawn out, and the inside 
served with a waterproofing composition. 
In addition to being absolutely tight and 
smooth and much cheaper than iron, 
these pipes have great strength; for when 
the sides are scarcely three-fifths of an 
inch thick they will withstand a pressure 
of more than fifteen atmospheres. If buried 
underground they will not be broken by: 
settlement, nor when violently shaken or 
jarred. The material being a bad con- 
ductor of heat, the pipes do not readily 
freeze.—| Exchange. 


There is more heroism in daily acts of 
self-denial and in obscure and unnoticed 
ministering to the wants of others than in 
world-emblazoned exploits of the battle- 
field, and its wreaths of honor and recog- 
nition will be fresh and green when the 
granite monument of the warrior shall 
have crumbled into dust. Heroes in 
home life, in humble spheres and in un- 


inments of the stage become dull | 


heralded paths will be more highly 
exalted hereafter. 
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Peabody Town. 

HOW THE GREAT AMERICAN PHILAN- 

THROPIST S LEGACY TO LONDON Is 
ADMINISTERED. 


The blocks of dwellings which we 
have named Peabody Town comprise 
144 single rooms, 3@ double rooms, 
325 three rooms, and five four rooms, or 
a total of 1,883 rooms, which are divided 
into 836 tenements. A single room, 15 
feet by 12 feet, can be obtained for 3s 
per week; for two rooms—a living room 
and a bedroom—5s is charged; and the 
rent for three rooms (two of these being 
bedrooms) is 6s 8d per week. The sin- 
gle rooms are occupied prineipally by 
spinsters and widows. The other occu- 
pants of single rooms are generally re- 
cently married people, but this class, as 
a rule, do not stay long in them, it being 
an ambition with them to get possession 
of two or more apartments. It goes al- 
‘most without saying that the Superin- 
tendent watches carefully the increase of 
population, and when a family has been 
so enlarged that the apartment or apart- 
ments originally taken have become 
overcrowded it must either move to a 
larger tenement or quit the dwellings. 
As no one is accepted as a tenant whose 
character will not bear investigation, so 
observation of the general conduct of the 
tenants is an important part of the duty 
of the Superintendent. Dirtiness and 
drunkenness appear to be the capital 
offenses. The slatternly or disorderly 
housewife or the dissipated husbaud are 
treated at first to kindly hints as to the 
desirability of reformation; but should 
these prove without effect, out the of- 
fenders must go. (Generally, however, 
an anxiety is manifested to attain to the 
tone of the ‘‘town.’’ One of the rules 
runs: ‘‘No arrears of rent will be 
allowed,” but, as a matter of fact, in 
cases of bona fide inability to pay 
through want of work or sickness a con- 
siderate degree of forbearance is exer- 
cised. ‘The ninth rule, ‘‘Dogs must not 
be kept oa the premises,” seems un- 
necessarily to deprive the poor man of 
his ‘‘best friend.”” A complaint com- 
monly made against the Peabody dwell- 
ings is that they are closed at eleven 
at night; but there is nothing in that 
objection, for every tenant is provided 
with akey which admits him at all 
hours. But whatever may be the criti- 
cisms to which the rules are open, they 
‘evidently do not effect in the slightest 
degree the occupation of the dwellings. 
The Superintendent at Peabody Town has 
now upon his books the names of be- 
tween 200 and 300 people ‘‘awaiting a 
chance to come in,” and if he had con- 
tinued to receive applications he might 
have as many thousands as there are 
hundreds of applicants. The opening of 
these dwellings has had the effect of 
emptying some of the ordinary houses in 
the district, and landlords are beginning 
to complain of the competition. As two 
rooms in the old property cost from 63 to 
73 per week, comment is unnecessary. 

The population of Peabody Town is 
now close upon 4,000 souls. The ma- 
jority of the heads of families are labor- 
ers, and the highest wage earned by 
tenants is reported to be about 30s. The 
current talk that well-to-do people man- 
age to get into these dwellings is de- 
clared by the managers to be absolutely 
without foundation. For example, though 
it is admitted they are often worse paid 
than artisans, clerks of no kind are ad- 
mitted. It is stated that some of the 
families who lived in the rookeries which 
stood upon the site of Peabody Town 
are to be found within the dwellings, 
which is an exception to the reports con- 
cerning other enterprises of this kind. 
But generally; the Peabody managers 
acknowledge that they have not provided 
for the lowest level of the poor, as_ they 
are not bound by their trust-deed to do 
so. ‘‘We areto provide for the honest 
laboring poor of London,” they say, 
‘fand we are providing for the honest 
laboring poor of London.’’—| Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Every solitary kind action that ia 
done, the world over, is working briskly 
in its own sphere to restore the balance 
between right and wrong. Kindness 
has converted more sinners than either 
zeal, eloquence, or learning; and these 
three never converted anyone unless 
they. were kind also. The continual 
sense which a kind heart has of its own 
need of kindness keeps it humble. Per- 
haps an act of kindness never dies, but 
extends the invisible undulations of its 
influence over the centuries.—[F. W. 
Faber. 


Harper’s Drawer says it has never 
had so good a metaphor, complete in all 
it parts, as the following, which is cut 
from a recent article ina prominent reli- 
gious newspaper. We feel sure that 
the metaphor is all right, because the 
author of it is a Doctor of Divinity: 
‘*These seeds of pride are bursting with 
flame which might lay the foundations of 
a deluge that would with its fangs en- 
venom my soul. 


- A secular paper states that a Roman 
Catholic priest on Blackwell’s Island, 
has forbidden his coreligionists to accept 
so much as an orange or an illustrated 
paper from Protestant visitors. We can 
see good refsons for tabooing many of 
the illustrated papers, but he must think 
more than we do of the salable qualities 
of his people, if he supposes they can be 
bought with an orange at twenty fora 
quarter.—[ Ex. 


The Boston City Missionary Society re- 
ceived over $3,500 from Sabbath-schools 
and individuals in response to its appeals 
forfunds to carry onits Thanksgiving 
dinner charity. lt enabled it to carry 
cheer and gladness to about 900 families 
numbering 4,000 persons. 


Obey Jesus with cordial loyalty and 
you will understand him. Not by study- 
ing him, but by doing his_ will shall you 


_oaks, vines and shrubs. Alligators, bears 


region. 


| time the New Orleans 7Zimes-Democrat 


Agnostic. 


The term Agnostic has become very 
common. It is to be met with in almost 
any publication of the day. And yet 
probably most people have a very indefi- 
nite sense of its meaning. If they turn 
to the dictionaries or encyclopedias, it is 
not there; not even in the New Brittani- 
ca. We find the following history of the 
vrigin of the term ina lecture by the 
Bishop of Ontario, in the Dominion 
‘Churchman : 

In our early days the Agnostic was 
called Atheist. The changed nomencla- 
ture arose from the difficulty into which 
the well-known infidel writer and lectur- 
er, Mr. Holyoake, was put by contro- 
versy. He at one time freely spoke of 
himself as an Atheist, but into this 
dilemma he was placed: he having af- 
firmed that there is no God: in existence 
it was necessary for him to show that he 
himself had one of the attributes of a 
God, omnipresence, in order to justify so 
sweeping a negation ; for unless he bad 
ransacked all space and was familiar 
with all matters everywhere, it was pos- 
sible that in the region beyond his per- 
sonal observation there might be this 
Being whose existence he denied. 
This was pressed home by illustrations 
and appeals to men’s experience, and after 
a while the term Atheist was dropped. 
The infidel party then took the word 
‘* Secularist,” indicating one who is con- 
cerned only with the things of this world. 
This term failed to make headway 
amongst speculative thinkers, who, to 
avoid the Atheist difficulty, accepted the 
title ‘‘ Agnostic,’” to show that they 
simply pronounced themselves without 


knowledge of the existence of God. The 
word Agnostic will die out. Negations 


lead at, their best a rickety life, they are 
BO inadequate to indicate a positive belief, 
which is repulsive to our natural mental 
instincts, for nature resists it being main- 
tained in the mind of substituting another 
belief when the Christian one is rejected. 
It is not the man who does not know who 
rules his fellows ; such an one is a mere 
intellectual and moral jelly-fish. The 
powers which govern men are knowledge 
and faith. Agnosticism is the philosophy 
of ignorance of a wisdom by which man 
is defferentiated from the brutes. Such 
a philosophy has in it no principle of life. 
—| Selected. 


A Baby at the Mast-head. 


Not long ago an English lady took 
passage on a vessel bound from King- 
ston, Jamaica, to London. A_ large, 
strong and active monkey on board the 
veesel took a fancy to the lady’s child,a 
babe about two months old. The 
monkey would follow the lady from 
place to plaee, watching her as_ she 
rocked and fondled her little one. It so 
happened on a beautiful afternoon during 
the voyage that a distant sail attracted 
the attention of the passengers. The 
polite captain offered his glass to the 
lady. She placed her child on the sofa, 
and had jast raised the glass to her eye, 
when a cry was heard. Turuing quick- 
ly, she beheld a sailor in pursuit of the 
monkey, which had grasped the infant 
firmly with one arm and was nimbly 
climbing the shrouds. The mother 
fainted as the animal reached the top of 
the mainmast. The captain was at his 
wits’ end. He feared, if he should send 
a sailor in pursuit, the monkey would 
drop the babe, and escape by leaping 
from mast to mast. Meanwhile, the 
monkey was seen to be soothing and 
fondling the child. After trying in 
many ways to lure the animal down, the 
captain ordered the men below and con- 


cealed himself on deck. In a mo- 
ment, to his great joy, he saw the 
monkey carefully descending. Reaching 


the deck, it looked cautiously around, 
advanced to the sofa, and placed the 
child upon it, The captain restored the 
child to its mother, who was soon gatis- 
fied that her darling bad escaped with- 
out injury.—| Exchange. 


There is found in the lower end of the 
peninsula of Florida, an immense marsh, 
or shallow lake, dotted with thousands of 
little islands, which are covered with 
dense thickets of palmettoes, cypress, 


nd pumas are known to infest the whole 
The water of the marsh is from 
one to six feet deep. Several species of 
coarse, tall grasses grow there. It was 
the haunt and strong fastness of the Se- 
minole Indians during their long seven 
years’ war with the United States. It 
has been temporary refuge, and probably, 
in not a few instances, the burial-place of 
runaway slaves, This region is known as 
the Florida Everglades, ard in extent is 
about sixty miles square. Little is 
known of it beyond what has here been 
set forth; but it is believed that the com- 
plete and thorough drainage of it, where- 
by nearly two and a half million of acres 
of rich and valuable lands may be re- 
claimed, is an entirely practicable scheme. 
A company has been organized for this 
purpose. The plan is to open several 
channels through the rocky rim of this 
natural basin, and let out the waters of 
this marshy region, and of Lake Okeechu- 
bee. lt is to be hoped that the plan will 
prove feasible, and be. successfully car- 
ried out. Such a success would be quite 
certainto havea stimulating effect upon 
the project of cutting a ship canal through 
this peninsula, by which commuvication 
between the Atlantic and the Gulf ports 
would be very greatly facilitated. Mean- 


has sent out, at its own charges, an ex- 
ploring expedition to these Everglades, 
which undertook to pass from the Gulf to 
the Atlantic. There is a report that the 
tall ‘‘saw grass” was seen to be on fire 
in the vicinity where they were, and 
fears are entertained that they may all 
have lost their lives in the flames. Tid- 
ings from them will be awaited with anx- 
iety. 


Mrs. Browning said: **Whoever fears 


know how divine he is.—|Phillips 
Brooks. 


THE BEST 


is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known Implements will be 
recognized as the best in the market, all of them 
having been awarded the 

HIGHEST HONORS 


In every Competitive contest with other Ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. | 


WIRE. 

If you wauta Cheap, Durable, Strong, Effect- 
ive Fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL-BARBED 
WIRE. Unequaled by any other. 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 

The PEKRINS’ PATENT SELF?-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized 
for the past 12 years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED PORTABLE PLAT- 
FORM SCALES most popular Scales in the 
market. Scales of all descriptions. 


HAWLEY BRO'S HARDWARE 
COMPANY. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road scrapers, Deere’s riding and walking 
cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring-tooth bhar- 
rows, wood and iron frame harrows, Baldwin’s 
hay-cutters, Champion fanning-mills. ete., ete. 
Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BRO’S HARDWARE CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The California 


FURNITURE 


Manufacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR-FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL. FORNITURE M¥G CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 


God fears to sit at ease.’’ | 


BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, . 


Near Kearny, 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


MPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRAOTIOCAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing. 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 

List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 
Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 
H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 
J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 a8 to give personal attention to every pupil 

lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 
The high standing of its Graduates in the 


Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in cage 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed ot the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 
Its departments of Modern Languages and. 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in 
structions free of charge. 
Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 
Does not insure Life Scholarships, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 
The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete. 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 
President Business College, 


Urorch, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned, low-priced, warran® 
ed. Crtalogue with 1500testimoniais, prices, etc., sent frees 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 


Sole Agents 323 & 325 Market St.. S. F 
p-8feb-lvr 


Weed Kinowell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


OpposiTe Minna 8r., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc Babbitt 
Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


im Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


+ VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Fivorably known to the public since 
1826. Chureh,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and P 


WENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St., S. F. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


San Francise 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (2!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


Tusss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


te” Factory aT THE PorTrREno. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. , 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 


p-augl6-tf 


San FRancisco. 
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theater? If not, then why not ? 
ose who propound these questions are 
t of the dissipated and dissolute class, 

tclean young men and aahdgnasinhing 
an to be smirched by a_ needles expos- 
impure influences. That such 
are raised constantly are not 
Erprising; for the playhouse is increas- 
y persistent in its demands on popu- 
dap attention and patronage. It fills a 
tantly enlarging places in the daily 
‘nals. Theaters multiply more rapid- 
Shan churches in some of our great cit- 
. Theater-going increases more than 
reh-going. The dead wails are cov- 


with flaunting pictorial representa- 


Men of scenes and actors in full dress (or 
Seno dress at all); and many of these 
are of such disgusting indecency that they 
deserve suppression by the public aathor- 
fies. if the pictures be so shameless 
Beat must the ori gins als be ? 
: inquirers become 
rons of the play-house it is but fair 
Mm they chould know just what perils to 
Mer moral nature and to their welfare 
maminortal beings they are likely to en- 
01 The first perl is to purity of 
Your eyes and ears are win- 
he heart. What en- 
rE once never goes out. hotographs 
Menon the memory are not easily et 
Sd or burned up; they stick there, and 
Mer become tempters and tormentors for 
Memifetime. “I'd give my right hand,” 
Me a Christian tome once, “if I could 
out the abominable things that I put 
my mind when I was a fast young 
Mp.” =e could not do it; neither will 
you be spr to etfuce the lascivious 
imag« = the impure words which 
the ee nee photograph on your very 
| W e do not aflirm that ev ery pop- 
fr play is immoral, or that every per- 
Smer is impure, or that every theater- 
Bris onthe scent for sensual excite- 
Bnts. But the stage is to be esiimated 
a totality; and the whole trend of the 
rage American stage hostile 
rt-purity. The exceptions do not al- 
Pthe rule. Nor have honest attempts 
Pbring the stage up toa high standard 
moral purity een ‘The ex- 
iment once made in Boston of so man- 
theater as to exclude every in- 
icacy from the stage and every notori- 


acter. 
gs and doors to 


improper person trom the audience, 


Med in pecuniary failure. The Puri- 
Mic play-house soon went bank- 
Metcy. The chief object of the manager 
make money; and if he can spice 
Bevening’s entertainment with a plot 
Mat turns ona seduction or a scene of 
exual passion, or with a salacious expos- 
‘ure of physical beauty, the temptation is 

® strong to be very often resisted. 

eae ou must take the everage stage as it 
Band not as you would like to have it. 
ic an institution, which if you patron- 
ee, you become morally responsible for, 
Meemuch as if you patronize a public li- 
ora public drinking*saloon. Asan 
Memitution it habiiually unsexes woman 
Dy parading her beture a mixed audience 
attire. often it exposes her 
“er a pitable scantiness of any attire 
that if you saw your own 
mel: plight 5 you would turn away yo} 


in horror. yet 


you 


money (through the box-oftice) to 
ebody else's sisters and daughters to 
ate womanly delic icy for your enter- 


‘Tf the daughter of Herodias 
Bees to please you, the ‘m vou are re- 

-ible for the dance, both in its influ- 
en On th ie dance r arid on your owl moral 
Memee. There is no evading before God 
of your accountability for the theat er, if 
What its in- 
Mce upon the average performer is ap- 
Le stimony 
actresses of 


from most shandant 
Sot the most celebrated 
time informed a friend of mine that 
fonly enters a theater to enact her 
and has very little association with 
mown profession.’ A converted actor 
mee said to me, while passing a play- 
in which he had often pe rforme d: 
Behind those curtains lies Sodom.” Al- 
Seeech sorely pressed to return to his old 
BDusiness, he ‘said that he would starve 
sooner Roan go on the stage again. Mrs. 
Kemble last living 
sentative of the most famous his- 
ic family of modern times—has, in 
Id age, condemned the stage emphat- 
ly. As an institution, the American 
ter tolerates sensual impurity in its 
eeormers and presents ecenes of impurity 
Some patrons. If you become one of its 
Pawonus you go into moral partnership 
Win ihe theater. 

vith It would be a sufficient condem- 
of the ave,age play-house if’ it 
stimu: ites one evil passion. But other 

Meptations lurk aboutit. ‘There are 
erous associations to be encountered 
| [tis a prevalent habit with young 
theater to remain 
a late hour amid the excitements of 
m@plays, and then finish off with a mid- 
mt supper, ora wine drink at some 
restaurant. ‘To this pernlous 
ice a young lady of my acquaintance 
her downfall. Long after sensible 
e have laid their heads on their pil- 
the habitues of the theater are apt 
adding a second scene of dissipa- 


to be 


Men to the first one; and it must be pret- 


ty Hard work for a Christian to fin- 
igh up such an vening’s experience with 
an. onest prayer for God’s blessing. 


mp). Another peril of the “theater 
mes from the fascination which 
Bo often engenders. Like wine- 
t ki - it often becomes an appetite, 


a véry greedy appetite. To gratify 
growing passion for the play-house, 
of thousands of young people squan- 
fee their money and their time most pro- 
Mely. Other and purer recreations be- 
mee tame and insipid. Even the en- 


Wpinments of the stage become dull 


propose to pay’ 


sagacious employer ever chooses a clerk, 
or accountant, or any other employee the 
sooner because he is a_ theater-goer. 
No sensible man is apt to select the com- 
panion of his heart and home because 
she is a frequenter of a play-house. No 
good woman wants her sons 
daughters there. No pastor expects that 
his youthful church-members can go of- 
ten into that impure atmosphere without 
a terrible damage to their piety. I don’t 
believe that the theater has ever helped 
many souls toward heaven, I know 
that it has sent thousands to perdition. 
Now that FI have, in kind and candid 
plainness of speech, pointed out some ol 
the inevitable perils of the play-house, 
do you feel like daking the risk ?—|Inde- 
pendent, Brooklyn, L. 1. 


The Good Slousckeoper. 


Among the many qualifications indispen- 
sable to the good housekeeper stands pre- 
eminent that of a good cook; because 
that, more than all else, affects the health 
and spirits of the entire family. A grow- 


ing family is no small responsibility, as 
every mother’s heart will own, aud in 


order that the children may becoine strong 
and robust their food should: be as ecare- 
fully selected and prepares las a doctor’s 
prescription. It should be regularly 
served stated hours and placed on the 
table in an attractive form at all times, 
as outward ; appearances form no small 
part in the enjoy ment of themeal. The 
viands served in each household are 
various thatno rules ean or should be 
given, except that in all cases simple, 
wholesome food is tar preferable and real- 
lv more palatable than the indigestable 
dainties so often placed on the table. 
Therefore mothers should teach their 
danghters that great and traly beautiful 
accomplishment, the secret of being a 
cook, 

Order and cleanliness may well come 
on the housekeeping list, fer they also 
have no small part to play in the har- 
mony of the family and the enjoyment of 
the household. very cupboard, pantry 
and drawer should be subjeet to a fre- 
quent cleansing and straightening process, 
sufficient to keep them in perpetual order, 


otherwise, by little neglect, the 
housekeeper will have her burdens 


doubled and her work sadly disarranged. 
Only by extreme care, where there is 
but one pair ot hands at the helm, can 
the management of a household be sus- 
tained with comfort, allowing a few hours 


for rest and reading. In such a house- 
hold everything should be done as sim- 
ply as possible; no extra tucks on the 


piilow-shums or cases, fewer ruttes to 
flute, tables painted to avoid scouring, ete. 
Ruftiles, tucks and faney work may look 
well, but not halfas well as a happy, 
contented mother, whose face is not 
marked with lines of care and weariness. 
Little will the babies care bow many 
tucks were in their tiny dresses when 


they become men and women. Better a 
thousand fold will be the sight cof a 
bright mother’s face than one wearied 
and tretful, grown cross and morose, or, 
it may be: gone forever, with quiet, 
folded hands resting at last. 

Too many women who have been 
bright, merry maidens sink into dull, 
stupid, wives and mothers 
Vhy is Some ney because the 
duties are beyoud “th ir weak bodies. 
And so they are. Sometimes the lins- 
band is responsible in driving his busi- | 
ness and work and paying no heed to 
his wife’s nelp and conveniences; but in 
alarger number of cases the wie her- 
self is really at fanit. In nearly every 


household the work ean be cut down and 
simplified; that is, ean be if we but over- 
come some of the old housewives’ no- 
tions in regard to work. If they would 
only ce alize that a house ean be kept, and 
neatiy and prettily too, without such 
an immense load of quilts’ as required 
months and even years to accumulate 
Cheap spreads that are easily washed, 
nice new comforis and blankets are far 
preferable—and what a gain for hours of 
reading, rest and improvement; and this 
is only one inetance; there are many more. 
sxchange. 


® 


Paper Gas Pipes. 


_ 


Paper gs pipes are made by passing 
an endless strip of hemp paper, the width 
of which eqnals the length of the tube, 
through a belt.of melted asphalt, and 
then rolling it tightly and smoothly on a 
core, to give the required diameter. 
When the number of layers thus rolled 
is sufficient to afford the desired thick- 
ness, the tube is strongly compressed, 
the outside sprinkled with fine sand, and 
the whole cooled in water. When cold 
the core is drawn out, and the inside 
served with a waterproofing composition. 
In addition to being absolutely tight and 
smooth and much cheaper than iron, 
these pipes have great strength; for when 
the sides are scarecly three-fifths of an 
inch thick they will withstand a pressure 
of inore than fifteen atmospheres. if buried 
underground they will not be broken by 
settlement, nor when violently shaken or 
jarred. The material being a bad con- 
ductor of heat, the pipes do not readily 
freeze.—| Exchange. 


There is more heroism in daily acts of 
self-denial and in obseure and unnoticed’ 
ministering to the wants of others than in 
world-emblazoned exploits of the battle- 
field, and its wreaths of honor and recog- 
nition will be fresh and green when the 
granite monument of the warrior shall 
have crumbled into dust. Heroes in 
home life, in humble spheres and in un- 


heralded paths will be more highly 
exalted hereafter. 


and 


a total of 1,853 rooms, which are divided 
an $36 tenements. A single room, 15 
feet by 12 feet, can be obtained for 3s 
per week; for two rooms—a living room 
and «a bedroom—®5s is charged; and the 
rent for three rooms (two of these being 
bedrooms) is 63 3d per week. ‘The sin- 
gle rooms are occupied prineipally by | € 
spinsters and widows. ‘The other occu- 
pants of single rooms are generally re- 
cently married people, but this class, as 
a rule, do not stay long in them, it being 
an ambition with them to get possession 
of two or more apartments. It goes al- 
most without saying that the Superin- 
tendent watches carefully the increase of 
population, and when a family has been 
so enlarged that the apartment or apart- 
ments originally taken have become 
overcrowded it must cither move to a 
larger tenement or quit the dwellings. 
As no one is accepted as a tenant whose 
character will not bear investigation, so 
observation of the general conduct of the 
tenants is an important part of the duty 
of the Superintendent.  Dirtiness and 
drunkenness appear to be the capital 
offenses. The slatiernly or di-orderly 
housewife or the dissipated husband are 
treated at first to kindly hints as to the 
desirability. of reformation; but should 
these prove without eflect, out the of- 
fenders must Grenerally, however, 
an anxiety is manifested to attain to the 


20. 


tone of the ‘ftown.’’ One of the rules 
runs: ‘‘No arrears of rent will be 
allowed,” but, as a matter of fact, in 
cases of bona fide inability to pay 


want of work or sickness a con- 
dey ol forbearance is eXer- 
cised, The ninth rule, *‘Dogs must not 
be kept oa the premises,’ seems un- 
necessarily to deprive the poor man of 
his ‘fbest friend.” A complaint com- 
monly made against the Peabody dwell- 
ings is that they are closed at eleven 
at night; but there is nothing in that 
objection, for every tenant is provided 
with akeyv which admits him at all 
hours. But whatever may be the eriti- 
cisms to which the rules are open, they 
evidently do not effect in the slightest 
degree the occupation of the dwellings. 
The Superintendent at Peabody Town has 
now upon his the names of be- 
tween 200 and 300 people ‘‘awaiting a 
chance to come in,” and if he had con- 
tinued to receive applications he might 


through 


sidderate viree 


hooks 


have as many thousands as there are 
hundreds of applicants. The opening of 
these dwellings has had the effect of 


emptying some of the ordinary houses in 
the district, and landlords are beginning 
to complain of the competition. As two 
rooms in the old property cost from 6s to 
73 per week, comment is unnecessary, 

The population of Peabody Town 
now close upon 4,000 souls. The ma- 
jority of the heads of families are labor- 
ers, and the highest wage earned by 
tenants is reported to be about 380s. The 
current talk that well-to-do people man- 


1s 


age to get into these dwellings is de- 
clared by the managers to be absolutely 


without foundation, For example, though 
it is admitted they are often worse paid 
than artisans, clerks of no kind are ad- 
mitted. It is stated that some of the 
families who lived in the rookeries which 


stood upon the site of Peabody Town 
are to be found within. the dwellings, 


which is an exception to the reports con- 
cerning other enterprises of this kind. 
Bat generally the Peabody managers 
ack nowle “Lore that they have noi prov ide 
| for the lowest level of the poor, as they 
are not bound by their trust-deed to do 
so. ‘*‘We areto provide for the honest 
laboring poor of London,” they say, 
“and we are providing for the honest 
of London. 


laboring poor Mall 
Gazette. 

Every solitary kind action that is 
done, ihe world over, is working briskly 


in its own ephere to restore the balance 
between rigbt and wrong.  Kindnese 
has converted more sinners than either 
zeal, eloquence, or learning; and these 
three never converted anyone — unless 
they were kind also. The continual 
sense which a kind heart has of its own 
need of kindness keeps it humble. Per- 
haps an act of kindness never dies, but 
extends the invisible undulations of its 
influence over the centuries.—|F. 
Faber. 


Harper’s Drawer says it has never 
had so good a metaphor, complete in all 
it parts, as the following, which is cut 
from a recent article ina prominent reli- 
gious newspaper. We feel sure that 
the metaphor is all right, because the 
author of it is a Doctor of Divinity: 
‘“These seeds of pride are bursting with 
flame which might lay the foundations of 
a deluge that would with its fangs en- 
venom my soul. 


A secular paper states that a Roman 
Catholic priest on Blackwell’s Island, 
has forbidden his coreligionists to accept 
so much as an orange or an illustrated 
paper from Protestant visitors. We can 
see good refsons for tabooing many of 
the illustrated papers, but he must think 
more than we do of the salable qualities 
of his people, if he supposes they can be 
bought with an orange at twenty fora 
quarter.—| Ex. 


The Boston City Missionary Society re- 
ceived over $3,500 from Sabbath-schools 
and individuals in response to its appeals 
forfunds to carry on its Thanksgiving 
dinner charity. lt enabled it to carry 
cheer and gladness to about 900 families 
numbering 4,000 persons. 


Obey Jesus with cordial loyalty and 
you will understand him. Not by study- 
ing him, but by doing his will shall you 
know how divine he is —|Phillips 


| Brooks 


vrigin of the term ina lecture by the 
Bishop of Ontario, in the Dominion 
‘Churchman : 

In our early days the Agnostic was 
called Atheist. The changed nomenela- 
ture arose from the difficulty into which 
2 well-known infidel writer and leetur- 

r, Mr. Holyoake, was put by contro- 
versy. He at one time freely spoke of 
himself as an Atheist, but into this 
dilemma he was placed: he having af- 
firmed that there is no God in existence 
it was necessary for him to show that he 
himself had. one of the attributes of a 
God, omnipresence, in order to justify ge 
sweeping a negation ; for unless he bad 
ransacked all space and was familiar 
with all matters everywhere, it was pos- 
sible that in the region beyond his per- 


sonal observation there might be this 
Being whose existence he denied. 


This was pressed home by_ illustrations 
and appeals to men’s experience, and after 
a While the term Atheist was dropped. 
The infidel party then took the word 
‘* Secularist,”’ indicating one who is con- 
cerned only with the things of this world, 
This 4term failed to make headway 
amongst speculative thinkers, who, to 
avoid the Atheist difficulty, accepted the 
title ‘* Agnostic,’’ to show that they 
simply pronounced themselves without 
knowledge of the existence of God. The 
word Agnostic will die out. Negations 
lead at thei ir best 4 rickety life, they are 
so inade ‘quate to indicate a positive belief, 
which is repulsive to our natural mental 
instincts, for nature resists it being main- 
tained in the mind of substituting another 
belief when the Christian one is rejeeted, 
lt is not the man who does not know who 
rules his fellows ; such an one is a mere 
intellectual and moral jelly-tish, The 
powers which govern men are knowledge 
and faith. Agnosticism is the philosophy 
of ignorance of a wisdom by which man 
iz defferentiated from the brutes. Such 
a philosophy has in it no principle of life. 
~+| Selected, 


A Baby at the Mast-head. 

Not long ago an English’ lady took 
passave on. a vessel bound from King- 
ston, Jamaica, to London. <A_ large, 
strong and active monkey on board the 
veesel took a tancy to the lady's child,a 


babe about two months old. The 
monkey would follow the lady from 
place to plaee, watching her as she 
rocked and tondled her little one. It se 


happened on a beautiful afternoon during 
the voyage that a distant sail attracted 
the attention of the passengers. The 
polite captain offered his glass to the 
indy. She placed her child on the sofa, 
and had just raised the glass to her eye, 
when a try was heard. ‘Turning quick- 
ly, she beheld a sailor in pursuit of the 


monkey, which had grasped the infant 
firmly with one arm was nimbly 
climbing the shrouds. The mother 


fainted as the animal reached the top of 
the mainmast. ‘The captain was at his 


wits’ end. le feared, if he should send 
a sailor in pursuit, the monkey would 
drop the babe, and escape by leaping 
from mast to mast. Meanwhile, the 
monkey was seen to be soothing and 
fondling the child. After trying in 
many ways to lure the animal down, the 


captain ordered the men below and. con- 
eealed himself on ‘deck ln a 
ment, to his great joy, he saw 
mouke carefully descending. 
the deck, it looked cautious sly around, 
advanced to the sofa, and pliced the 
child upon it. ‘The captain restored the 
child to ite mother, who was soon gatis- 
fied that her darling bad escaped with- 
out injury.—| kxchange. 


the 
Reaching 


> 


There is found in the lower end of the 
peninsula of Florida, an immense marsh, 
or shallow lake, dotted with thousands of 
little islands, which are covered with 
dense thickets of palmettoes, cypress, 
oaks, vines and shrubs. Alligators, bears 
and pumas are known to infest the whole 
region. The water of the marsh is from 
one to six feet deep. Several species of 
coarse, tall grasses grow there. It was 
the haunt and strong fastness of the Se- 
minole Indians during their long seven 
years’ war with the United States. It 
has been temporary refuge, and probably, 
in not a few instances, the burial-place of 
runaway slaves, ‘This region is known as 
the Florida Everglades, ard in extent is 
about sixty miles square. Little is 
known of it beyond what has here been 
set forth; but it is believed that the com- 
plete and thorough drainage of it, where- 
by nearly two and a half million of acres 
of rich and valuable lands may be re- 
claimed, is an entirely practicable scheme. 
A company has been organized for this 
purpose, The plan is to open several 
channels through the rocky rim of this 
natural basin, ‘and let out the waters of 
this marshy region, and of Lake Okeechs- 
bee. It is to be hoped that the plan will 
prove feasible, and be. successfully ear- 
ried out. Sucha success would be quite 
certainto havea stimulating effeet upon 
the project of cutting a ship canal through 
this peninsula, by which commuvication 
between the Atlantic and the Gulf ports 
would be very greatly facilitated. Mean- 
time the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
has sent out, at its own charges, an ex- 
ploring expedition to these Everglades, 
which undertook to pass from the Gulf to 
the Atlantic. There is a report that the 
tall ‘‘saw grass’’ was seen to be on fire 
in the vicinity where they were, and 
fears are entertained that they may all 
have lost their lives in the flames. Tid- 
ings from them will be awaited with anx- 
lety. 


Mrs. Browning said: fears 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


The JOHN DEERE MOLINE PLOWS 
have no equal fer strength. durability and light- 
ness of draft. 


Ui nite 


CLIDDEN’S BARBED FENCE WIRE. 

If you wanta Cheap, Durable, Strong, Effect- 
ive Fence, buy GLIDDEN’sS STEEL-BARBED 
WIRE. Unequaled by any other: 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 

The PEKRINS’ PATENT SEL?¥-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized 
for the past 12 years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill] made. 


HOWE SCALES. 


HOWE’S CELEB 
FORM SCALES most popular Seales in the 
market. Seales of all descriptions. 


HAWLEY BRO'S HARDWARE 
COMPANY. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single pron 
Son ith Bend chilled Chi ion and 
matic road se rapeors, Deere's riding and w: cing 
enlitivators, C orbin’ 8s harrows, spring- bar 
rows, Wood and iron frame harr Daldwin’s 
hay-cutters, Champion fanning-mills. ete., ete. 
Pull line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 
HAWLEY BRO’S HARDWARE co., 
SAN FRANCISCO,. CAL. 


The California 


Manwfacturing Company 


Invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush St. 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art Furniture 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


and which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent, 


BRING YOUR-FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECAL. FURNITURE MFG C0. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 


God fears to sit at ease.’’ 
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unless they are spiced with new ex- Peabody Town. nostic. | 
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Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron 
age than any simular institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and -enlight- 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, | A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton 
A. P. Du Bief, IF. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F.C. Woodbury, | A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
40 a8 to give personal attention to every pupu 

lts complete system of 


Acttal Business Practice 


By which pupiis are fitted to enter the Counting 
lionse directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community, 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and _ 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly - 
attendance of any Business- ‘Training School in 


America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of anv pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

‘he Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 
Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, each pupil can receive in 
etructions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarzhips, but give 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulara 
regarding course of instruction, terms, 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 
San Francisco. 
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Uborch, School, Fire-alarm, Fine-toned.low priced, 


@d. Cota With 1500testimouiais, prices, et-., ecnt freee 


2FORTH. RICE & CO. 


Sole Agents 323 & 325 Market St..S. F 
p-Sfeb-lvr 


RATED PORTABLE PLAT- | 


OpposiTE Minna 


Weed & Kinowell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Miotal Castings. 


| Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, ete., ete. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Bheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0S Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 
» Coppel ind Tin fo r Churches, 
= rire Al arms ur? na, ete, FULLY 
1). ittalog lie sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-l5mar-lyr 


Erass, 


—_— 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


r ivor: thbly knowa to the public since 
Chapel, School,Fire Alarm 
ial othr iS: also nimes and Peals. 


00., WEST TROY, ¥. 
Sole 323 & 325 Market S.F. 


‘MSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
my Academies, ete. Price List and cir- 
sent free. HENRY Mo- 
*SHANE & CO.., 

Baltimore, Md, 


San Francise 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tupps & Co, 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


te” Factory at THE PoTRERoO. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANCISCO, 
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THE PACIFIC 
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Home Girele. 
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The Perils of 


BY DR. THEFDORE CUYLER, 


Young people often ask me the ques- 


n ‘would it be right for me to go to 
Me theater? If not, then w hy not?” 
questions are 
Mot of the dissipated and dissolute class, 
but clean young menu and maidenus— 
Lo be smircbe by a needle 
to impure influences, ‘That 
questions are raised constantly 
Surprising; for the playhouse 1s 
ing) \ persistent in Its demands 
lar atteiil tion and patronage. 


such 
are nol 
Inecreas- 
(1) popu- 
fills a 
the daily 


Bely. Other and purer recreations be- 
Be tame and insipid. Even the en- 
inments of the stage become dull 


Xpos-' 


unless they are spiced with 


citements to the passions, 
pleasures cease to please, 
brandy -drinker ceases to 


new €X- 
Wholesale 
just as a 
be satirfied 


with cold water or a cup of coffee. It is 
not recreation, but stimulation, and 
very dangerous sort of stimulation, Loo, 


that you will be after, when you become 
enslaved by the fascinations of the stage. 

My young friends, be assured that no 
sagacious employer ever chooses a clerk, 
or accountant, or any other employee the 
sooner because he theater-voer. 
No sensible man is apt to select the com- 
panion of his heart and home because 
she is a frequenter of a play-house. 


is 


good woman wants her sons and 
daughters there. No pastor expects that 


his youthful church-members can go of- 


ten inte tht impure atmosphere without 


No 


exalted hereafter. 


have crumbled into dust. Heroes in 

home lite, in humble spheres and in wn- 

heralded paths will be more highly 
\ 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Peabody Town. 


HOW THE GREAT AMERICAN PHILAN- 
THROPIST'S LEGACY TO LONDON 
ADMINISTERED, 

The blocks of dwellings which we 
have named Peabody ‘Town comprise 


144 single reoms, 3% double 
325 three rooms, and five four rooms, 
a total of 1,883 rooms, which are divided 
Into S36 tenements. A room, 15 
feet by 12 teet, can be obtained for 3s 


POOTUS, 


or 


single 


per week; for two rooms——a living room 
and a bedroom—5s is charged: aud the 
rent for three rooms (two of these beine 


bedrooms) is 63 38d per week, ‘The sin- 
vle rooms are oceupied  prine ipally by 
spinsters and widows. The other occu- 


are vene rally re- 


pante of single roome 


Agnostic. 


The term Agnostic has become ye 
Colmmon, It is to be met with in ade | 
any publication of the day. And yet 
probah ly most people have a ve ry indeti- 
bite sense of its meaning. Tf they turn 
to the dictionaries or encyclopedias, it is 
not there; not even in the New Brit tani- 
Ca. We find the following histo ry of the 


| origin of the term ina lineuaie by the 


Bishop of Outario, in the Dominion 
Churchman: 

Ir our aurly days the Agnostic was 
called Atheist. The chance nomencla- 
ture arose from the difficulty into whieh 
the well-known infidel writer and. Jeeture 
er, Mr. Holyoake, was put by \contre- 
vetsy. Tle at one line frecly spoke of 
himself an Atheist, but into this 


cs 


you will understand him. 
ing him, but by doing his will shall you 
know how 
Brooks. 


Not by study- 
he 


divine 


is. Phillips 


ings from them will be awaited with anx- 
lety. 

Mrs. Browning said : “Whoever fears 
God fears to sit at ease,’ 


is The Cheapest. 


The folowing well-known Tuplements will be 
recognized as the bestin the market. all of ther 
having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every Competitive contest with 
Chines for similar purposes, 


other 
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The SCHUTTLER 


Ma- | 
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BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 


Near Kearny, 
BAN FLANCISCO, 


‘Opposite Mechanics’ institute, 


MPART 
Ed fication 


A THOROUGH AND PR 
in all Commercial and English 
nches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing 


and Tclegraphy. “This school, having greater 
fac ities, and enjoying a more extensty patron 
age than any similar institution on the Pucifie 


Cb continues to base its claim for recognition 
and good sense and enlight- 
ehe of the publie. 

| List of Faculty. 


FE. P. Heald. A. B. 
M. 
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progress, than in any previous year for 


will, and puts an ever fresh spirit into all 


er to compel those ‘‘others” to make it 
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Take Norick— LIBERAL OFFER. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, sh ll receive four copies of THE Pa- 
crric for one year. Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salareis, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Our Supplement. 


With this issue we give our readers 
a large amount of valuable and interest- 
ing reading furnished by Forefathers’ 
Day supplement. We have also printed 
additional copies of the supplement to sup- 
ply those who may wish an extra supply 
at five cents a copy. 7 


Before we quite lose sight of the van- 
ished year 1883, it is fitting that we give 
it a brief notice and a_ parting salutation. 
In our country the year has been a good 
and prosperous one, without being a 
very grand one. Abroad it has been a 
better year than was its immediate pre- 
decessor, but still a year of alarms and 
disquiets becoming, however, less and 
less serious. No year is without its spe- 
cial significance in some quarter of the 
world; nor without its specious forms of 
promise, never fulfilled. But, happily, 
no year comes to a land, or a home, al- 
together empty-handed. God’s boun- 
ties are so many, that shares go all around 
the globe, and then plenty are left for all 
such as have been specially prepared for 
the receiving of them, in unwonted forms 
and nieasures. Our own beautiful State 
has welcomed more visitors,’ received 
more immigrants, made finer impressions, 
produced more values, and made more 


along time. Another great highway to 
our Coast has made glad the region north 
of us, whose people we congratulate. 
Nothing that really helps them can harm 
us. The States of this great Pacific em- 
pire must act as a unit in order to 
secure their well-being and _ success. 
Separate interests and divided counsels 
can bring nothing but harm in the end. 
For the good prospect in this regard we 
may be grateful to the year which has 
expired. THe Paciric has gone its 
way and done its work with no little sat- 
isfaction to itself, during the year, and 
has witnessed a genuine enlargement and 
vigorous advance among the churches it 
serves. And so with hearty good-will 
it can say to the *‘Old Year,’’ Adieu! 


With this number, Tue Paciric 
begins a new volume, its 33d. And _ it 
prefaces all the beginnings of the year, 
with a ‘‘Happy New Year” for all its 
It enters on the new year 
without ‘‘favor or 


readers. 
without fear, but not 
affection.’’ It has become used to this 
sort of thing, and rather likes it, going 
out at one door and coming in at another, 
through the life-time of a generation. It 
may not feel all the emotions which for- 
merly stirred its whole nature, but it 
keeps its grit in its teeth, and its grip on its 


its good resolutions. It dislikes hum- 
drum in itself as much as it does in hu- 
man conduct. It wouldn’t like to have 
some chestnut-burs thrown at it to keep 
it on the alert. (Standard dollars might 
do just as well.) It would like to have 
giant strides into the office and command 
it to vacate, if itdid not show improve- 
ments every month. [t would like to 
have the power to see itself as others see 
it. Then it would like to have the pow- 


just what they would like to see it. 
There is little use in telling what we are 
going todo. A few of us at least have 
been doing already all we are going to do. 
We have done our best, in the circum- 
stances, and that is all we are called on 
for. We have deserved success—and 
have had it. But it has been relatively 
small. Yet it has been good; so good 
that we want more of it. Please give it, 
ye who have it to give; not for our sake, 
but for your own. Not the editors 
alone, but managers, printers, adver- 
tisers, contributors, subscribers and read- 
ers make a newspaper. Given these in 
plenty, ability and generosity, and the 
paper will almost edit itself. So, we 
promise nothing new, but a new year’s 
endeavor. And we are safe in saying, 
of Tue Pacrric that ‘there'll be mill- 
ions in it’’ just as soon as the public 
shall have put thousands enough into it— 
in advertisements, contributions, sub- 
scriptions and conscience money. N. B. 
‘*News,” “Articles,” and ‘“Ourrency” 


wanted every day at this office, in ex- 
change, during the year 1884. 


This number of the paper ought not to 
go to press without a brief mention of 
those two men whom the year has _ bur- 


and enthusiam for Paciric; and who 
wrought themselves into it, and so gave 
it a pungent force and an immense vital- 
ity. The Rev. J. W. Douglas, who 
came hither as one of the firat Home 
Missionaries, very early in ‘1849, was 
the proprietor and editor of Tue Pacrrio 
during the first four years, eventful 
years, of its existence. He died last 
summer, at the East, atthe age of 
sixty-five. The Rev. S. V. Blakeslee, 
who came hither across the plains, in Sept. 
1849, was for many years, prior to 1878» 
an associate editor and solicitor, becom- 
ing widely known all up and down the 
Coast. He died in the autumn, at the 
age of sixty-five, and the turf is still freeh 
upon his grave. While we mourn the 
departure of such men, we are grateful 
for their lives and deeds, a while continu 
ed, and for the assurance that their “‘rec- 
ord is on high.”’ 

The week of prayer, as now observed, 
will not technically begin till next Sun- 
day. This is not the best possible an- 
nouncement., ‘The week of prayer should 
begin with the second day of January, 
however the Sundays may happen to 
come; and we hope the churches will go 
begin it the present year—in order that 
the four freshest and best days of the 
year may not be lost out of the cumula- 
tive forces of the week. It is good for 
individuals, and for churches, to begin 
the year with God, and with such a 
drawing nigh to God that God will draw 
near them, to them in ways of grace, 
light, and wisdom, never known before, 
or but imperfectly known before. Some- 
how, we have need that God should 
startle and astonish us, and he will do it, 
kindly, and in a joyous way, if we will 
draw near enough to him to render it 
practicable. | 

Several years ago D. O. Mills, Esq., 
one of our State’s worthy pioneers, while 
in Europe, purchased of the sculptor, Lar- 
kin G. Mead, a statuary group of Co- 
lumbus before Isabella. When it arrived 
in this country, the circumstances were 
not propitious for thé presentation; so 
the group remained in the Custom House, 
unpacked, until the summer of 1883. 
While in this State a few months ago, Mr. 
Mills had the group, weighing several 
tons, sent to Sacramento and unpacked. 
All was fresh and in good order, as he 
saw for himself. A massive granite base 
was ordered for the statuary, at a certain 
point underthe dome of the State House. 
This has just been putin place, and the 
whole donated to the State. The cere- 
mony of presentation and reception oc- 
cured at Sacramento on the 22d of Dee., 
Col. Edgar Mills acting in behalf of his 
brother, D. O. Mills; and Gov. Stone- 
man acting in behalf of the State. The 
group is a striking one and the marble 
fine. The main figures are about eight feet 
high, and handsomely designed and chis- 
eled. ‘The base is about two feet in 
height and well proportioned. The cost 
in money has been about $35,000; and 
the cost in labor and pains and time and 
thought, and travel and care, we know 
not how much. We are glad to record 
the fact of such a gift, and the munifi- 
cence of the giver. Away on this remote 
shore, which Columbus never saw a 
statue of bim stands, as fiee as any that 
exists in America. And here successive 
generations of the children of our pioneers 
will look in admiration at the form of him 
who pioneered the way to the New 
World, when few could ever believe in 
the existence of it. 


We received, a few days ago, one of 
the best ‘‘reports’ of the season, and 
gotten up in the most superb style—the 
report of the Jackson-street Kindergar- 
ten, in this city. As is well known here, 
there are some euthusiastic ladies among 
us engaged in the kindergarten work, 
whose faith, energy, and enterprise, are 
boundless. At length they are having a 
measure of reward, in success and growth, 
which they have had to struggle for, in 
the teeth of a good deal of faithlessness 
and obduracy. They do not despair of 
lifting the general estimate of the kinder-— 
garten system to 4 level with their own. 
Certainly they have shown, that, for 
young children, at least, this system is 
better than any other; and they may yet 


do more. We trust there are hundreds 
of other liberal men and women whe will 
come forward to aid this system, in all 
our larger towns and cities. 


At the recent quarter-millennial cele- 
bration of the First church, Hartford, 
Conn., the Rev. Dr. Burton, of that city, 
said, in his remarks, ‘‘Neither a man 
nora church amounts to anything with- 
out a self-consciousness that has a boom 
init.” Now, the ‘‘sterling old Pactric” 
has that sort of a consciousness. And 


the paper wants the new men of the 
State, the younger men of the churches, 


to aid in the keeping up of that sort of a 
consciousness, by having it themselves, 
and then working it into the life of TH 
Paciric. By pen and pencil, word and 


-- — 


to put anew into Tue Pactric a ‘‘consci- 
ousness with a boom in it.” 


The Millennium. 


‘*The shepherd on Tarnaro’s lofty brow, 
And the swart seamen sailing far below, 
Not undelighted watch the morning ray 
Purpling the Orient, till it breaks away, 
And burns and brightens into perfect day.”’ 


Human expectation looks thus eagerly 
forward to the dawn of that day of a 
thousand years, when earth and heaven 
shall meet. All shall then be peace and 
quietness, and blessed assurance forever. 
The people shall be all righteous, and the 
golden rule of Christianity be the law of 
nations. One mighty world-encireling 
wave of Salvation, in its tidal flow, shall 
bring to the foot of Messiah’s throne, the 
fulness of the Gentiles and the glory of 
Hie people Israel. The beautiful gate of 
Paradise that stood ajar beside the gate 
of Death, in the crucifixion scene, that 
one dying sinner might enter with the 
precious Saviour, shall open wide to let 
the ransomed nations in, while the com- 
mingling voices of earth’s babbling mill- 
ions, like the sound of many waters, shall 
shout, ‘‘Alleluia! The Lord God omnip- 
otent reigueth.” ‘Then shall the feétters 
of the bondage-of corruption fall off, the 
weary travail and deep -groaning of all 
creation be taken away, and man shall be 
himself again. 

‘Then shall his reason’s eye be strong and 
clear, 
And as the eagle can behold the sun, 


He may behold his Maker’s face as near, 
As the intellectual angels could have done.’’ 


The holy city in heavenly beauty and 
glorious adornings shallcome down out 
of heaven from God, and becomé the cen- 
tre and seat of the Divine government in 
the midst of a renovated world. And 
then, to use the language of the sainted 
Wesley, ‘‘Love shall be so free from 
dissimulation that could a window be 
opened into each breast, nothing but the 
pure love of God and man would be seen 
there. Animal life would rejoice. The 
whole brute creation would feel the ren- 
ovation as they felt the fall; and be as 
they once were in the garden of God, 
The vanity and the idols be abolished. 
The face of the earth be renewed, and 
the corruptible body glorified. Then shall 
man and beast put their trust under the 
shadow of God’s wings.” ‘Then shall 
the Devourer be rebuked, and destruc- 
tion come to a perpetual end; but the 
Lord’s dominion shall be everlasting, and 
of His kingdom, power and glory there 


shall be no end.—|R. Duff. 


The Zwiogle Centennial. 


It will be difficult to awaken the same 
universal interest in the celebration of the 
400th anniversary of Ulrich Zwingle’s 
birth as has been manifested in the com- 
memoration of Luther's. Yet Zwingle was 
hardly less notable than the great Ger- 
man Reformer. He was born Jan. 1, 
1484, not of peasant parents, for his 
father was the chief magistrate of the 
little town in Switzerland which claims 
his birth. He was an eager scholar and 
had the best advantages. He made 
marked attainments in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. His mind became early awake 
to the unfounded pretensions of Rome. 
It is claimed that in 1516, one year be- 


fore the usual date of the Reform- 
ation, he preached to throngs of 
visitors at HKinsiedeln all-suf- 
ficiency of Christ as a Saviour. 


In 1518 he stopped Samson in his ped- 
dling of indulgences as efiectually as 
Luther did Tetzel. In 1519, transferred 
to the Cathedral Church of Zurich, he 
expounded the Scriptures with boldness 
and great eloquence. By his masterly 
refutations of papal pretensions be car- 
ried that canton for the Reformed cause 
in 1524. He came into collision with 
Luther about that time on the doctrine 
of the Lerd’s presence in the Supper— 
Zwingle held a spiritual, Luther a bodi- 
ly presence of Christ in the bread and 
wine. The Swiss Reformer was a 
patriot. He went forth as a chaplain 
with the troops to battle with the Catho- 
lic party in 1551. The battle at Cappel 
was disastrous, and Zwingle received his 
mortal wound and died on the field. He 
died at the early age of forty-six, whilé 
Luther died seventeen years later. 
Luther was followed among the Germane 
by no name so eminent as his own. But 
Zwingle’s work was taken up by John 
Calvin, a man of colossal gifts. As we 
look back and gather up the memories of 
the men who began the great Protestant 
centuries, we may well wonder at the 
largeness of the pattern according to 
which these reformers were made. This 
thing was not done in a corner, neither 
were the men who did it unlearned. 
They were the peers of any of tbeir con- 
temporaries in génius, in learning, in 
eloquence, in personal influence. It be- 
comes us to build the monuments of such. 
Only let not the reproach of thuse who 
build monuments of fathers whose vir- 
tues have been lost, be cast at us. 


The disposition of Presbyterian minis- 
ters of the Middle and Western States 
to accept pastorates of Congregational 
churches in New England, as well ag 
the disposition of those churches to look 
to that source for supply, has been some- 
what noticeable of late. But there is 
also some tendency to give tit for tat. 
Thus Dr. Chamberlain, of Norwich, Ct., 
was called to a Presbyterian church 
in Brooklyn, aud now the former church 
has made reprisals by calling Dr. Wil- 
lard, of the First Presbyterian church, 
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Make a New Start. 


The experiment of individual human 
life repeats itself with every day and ev- 
ery year. Our personal progress is ar- 
rested with the sunset of each day, with 
the laat sands uf each year, and we begin 
again with the lighy of the fresb morning, 
with the birth of the New Year. This 
pause and renewal of our course have an 
intense practical meaning, which we 
-ought to discern and lay to heart. [is- 
pecially as the months of the passing 
year elapse, and we bid adieu to its story 
before opening a fresh chapter in our 
biography, we are called upon emphati- 
cally, by this arrangement of time, to 
pause in our progress, to review the past, 
to learn its errors, to gather up ite lessons, 
and recommence the ventures of a pro- 
bationary being. So the charms of a 
New Year’s day, of themselves, summon 
us to slarl anew on our earthly pilgrim- 
age. ‘The year has returned upon its 
course. It is January, the first month 
again. All its months are to be lived 
over again, aud they all lie before us, that 
we may make of them what we will. So 
that this is the time andthe opportunity 
to leave behind us all that has gone by, 
and to start oat, if we please, upon new 
issues and fresh achievements. 

Have we been disappointed in our- 
selves as these months have fled? Have 
we been less stable and firm in our good 
resolutions than we meant, less enduring 
in hours of trial, less patient under loses 
and afilictions, and less perserving in all 
noble endeavors—have we come short 
in all this record? We cannot recall this 
past, but we can test ourselves once 
more in the manifold varieties of an 
earthly experience, and win perhaps a 


— 


beiter record. Uave the purpose and 
plans that have tasked our energies 


proved themselves unworthy of such de- 
votion, a misuse of our powers aud our 
opportunities—we can renounce them 
here, and lift up the light and promise of 
a better scheme of life. 

Have we yielded to the indulgence of 
unworthy /empers, jealous of our rivals, 
envious of those standing higher than we, 
angry towards those who. diepute our 
claims, and in the petty diseussions of fa- 
miliar intercourse quick and passionate of 
speech and gesture—we can see in this 
pause the evil of sucha disposition, and 
put a wholesome restraint upon it, as we 
bring it to a fresh testing. 

W hat has hindered our happiness and 
our usefuluess in the days gone by? 
Can we discern these stumbling blocks in 
the way we have traversed? Then we 
need not go blindly forward and encount- 
er these obstacles again, but take our 
way more wisely and carefully about 
them, and shun the collision. 

Have we spent our strength in 
upon issues greatly beyond the range of 
our powers, and so thrown away the 
capital of our ethusiasm and our energy, 
we may avoid such ill-jadged and fruit- 
less attempts in our new experience, and 
try some more productive outlay. 

Principles of action, that we 
tested and found sound and worthy, may 
receive the endorsement of our fresh 
homage and loyaliy; while those, whose 


discarded, as we yield tothe dominion 
of better forces. 

Have we come, as we look back, 
under the power of some evil habi/, has 
this steely chain of habitual indulgence 
in wrong gathered upon our limbs—‘his 
isthe time and place td shatter these 
links, and to go forth in new freedom, 
and in safer and wiser practice. 

In the special and more private fellow- 
ships of life, what has been the customary 
aspect of our personal story? What can 
our most intimate associates say of us, 
in the relations in which we sustain to 
them? What do they say of us? Can 
we not, in the light of the new dawning, 
clear up the glances of a sullen face, 
sweeten bitter lips with a loving smile, 
soften harsh accents into tones of affec- 
tionate sympathy, and make ourselves, in 
all such intercourse, as welcome as light, 
or mueic, or the fragranee of flowers? 
Come, brother and friend, we can 
slart once again. We eanchoose a bet- 
ter and safer path. We can gird our- 
selves with fresh energy. This is why 
the year renews itself toour inheritance, 
that we may make a new sfart on our 
life-journey; and tread our upward way 
towards the final and happy goal. 

L. 8. 


>- — 


The death of Dr. John O. Means, one 
of the Secretaries of the American Board, 
removes a choice man, not from that im- 
portant post only, but from a wide and 
important circle of influence in our 
churches. He was scholarly, refined jn 
his tastes, and gentlemanly in the high- 
est sense of that word. His spirit as a 
Christian was sweet, pure and chastened. 


He did a noble service in behalf of the 
planting of the West Central African 


Mission. ‘The place he leaves vacant 
needs to be supplied at once, for the 
responsibilities of the Secretaryship 


are very taxing. Already the 
health of Dr. Clark has been 
seriously menaced. Indeed, it is said 
that on account of the great mass of 
labor thrown upon Dr, Mtansgduring the 
absence of the two Secretaries Jast sum- 
mer, his own crisis was hastened. We 
note that the Presbyterian Board has 
added a fourth secretary, making choice 
of N. Arthur Mitchell, of Cleveland. It 
is to be hoped that our own Board will 
find one, if not more than one, who seems 
as well fitted as he, to assume the duties 
of a position which requires a rare combin- 
ation of gifts. 


The manuscript for the Woman’s 
Board column was mailed to Tue Pactric 
Dec, 28th, and reached our office Jan. 
2d, just before we should go to press. 


The Sacramento daily Record-Union 
for Jan. 1st is a sixteen-page sheet. It is 
a credit to the Union office and to the 


ied, who were once full of life, energy, 


‘deed, commendation and solicitation the 


Syracuse. 


| capital of the great State of California. 


have | 


record is stained and dishonored, may be | 
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Religious Intelligens. 


Pacific Coast- 

Rev. Mr. Ward, of Maine, filled the 
pulpit at Petaluma last Sunday. 

At the meeting of the Club, last Mon- 


day, Rev. W. C. Pond pregented the 
topic ‘*‘Definite Plans for Week of 


Prayer.” 

Rev. W. T. Furman, of Petaluma, 
preached at the Fourth church, in this 
city, and Rev. Herbert Macy preached 
at Sacramento. | 
The Sabbath-schools in with 
the Alameda church had an interesting 
Christmas entertainment and supper last 
Triday night. 

The Second Congregational \church of 
San Bernardino, is a loser of fifty dollars 
cash, by the burglarizing of G. A. Cook's 
store at Lugonia on the 15th inst. 

The Second Congregational jchurch of 
San Bernardino by a very gratifying vote, 
on the 23d inst., invited Rey. J. G. 
Hale to continue their pastor for another 
year. 

Last Sabbath afternoon Rev. Dr. 
Barrows was present at the | Sunday- 
school concert of the Central M. E. 
church, and delivered an TT ad- 
dress. 

Number three of The Reflector, pub- 
lished by the Y. M, C. A of Log Angeles, 
has been received. It worthily| succeeds 
its predecessors, and will doubtless do 
good in its benevolent mission. 


| 


There will be no meeting of |the Mon- 
day Club until the third Monday in 
January, when Rev. Dr. Holbrook will 
present the subject, ‘‘The Prayer Meet- 
ing; Its Method; Its Use; Its| Efficien- 
cy. 

A meeting of the Directors of| the Con- 
gregational Associates will be held on 
Friday, January 4, 1884, at 3 Pp. M., at 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue,| for the 
election of officers. S. S. Sirsa, 


The regular monthly, meeting of the 
Congregational Associates will) be held 
on Friday, Jan. 4, 1884, at 315 p. m., 
at No. 7 Montgomery avenue} for the 
S. P. Sirs, 

President. 


Last Sunday was generally |observed 
in our churches with services and sermons 
appropriate to the closing Sabbath of the 
year. Tle following are some of the top- 
ica presented: ‘‘How Old Art} Thou?’ 
‘Time Is Short’’; ‘Redeeming the 
Time’; ‘‘Resolving and Reforming’’; 
“The Transient and Abiding.” 


Whitman College, Walla 
entering a new era of prosperity 
recently entered its new college building, 
erected at an expensé of $15,000. The 
attenaance is highly encouraging; the 
condition of the institution is reported as 
healthy, and the outlook favorable for its 
| becoming the pride and glory of Walla 


| Walla. 


election of officers. 


alla, is 


It bas 


| ‘The chureh at Saratoga had fp Christ- 

mas tree Monday, Christmas eye. The 
| house was nicely decorated and | crowded 
with people. The entertainment passed 
off very pleasantly. A large number of 
/presents were distributed. The pastor 
and family were very kindly remembered 
by a twenty-dollar gold piece and other 
nicé presents. The pastor's tamily were 
also very pleasantly surprised by a nice 
box of things as a Christmas present 
from the Bethany Gleaners. | 


From Rio Vista.—The 
congregations were 
The young peo- 


Goop Nrws 
Sabbath morning 
never so large as now. 
ple’s meeting is excellently attended; 
five united with the church at ita last 
communion; the church building is being 
painted ; bnew hymun-books are to be pro- 
cured; and the annual offerings for all 
good enterprises are made with increas- 
ing cheerfulness and generos 
writes one who knows, and w 
ted with this good ‘news, the} Pilgrim 
Sunday offering of this goodly) church. 

wiC. 

Despite the threatening wedther, the 
Sunday-schools in connection with the 
Sonoma church hada merry Christmas. 
On Wednesday eve, Dee. 26th,\the Glen 
Kllen school bad a tree in the schovl- 
house, and the reom was filled witb chil- 
dren and friends of the school. The room 
was most tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens, ferns, etc., and as the community 
had contributed aboutNforty dollars for 
the occasion, each child, aside/ from the 
bag of candy and orange, received two 
pretty presents. The little hearts made 
happy, the older people were 
with cake and coffee. Thus 
the third festive evening of this kind in 
the history of that school. It seems now 
as if it were assured in its suctess, and 
though feeling at first crippled at the loss 
of Mr.C. J. King as: ond 


Miss Lizzie Clark stepped forward, and 
under her skillful and faithful) manage- 
ment (aided as she is by several excellent 
ladies) the school is prospering. | May the 
hearts of these faithful workers be made 
glad by seeing some of their scholars 
brought to Christ. At the Home School 
there was a pleasant time on Thursday 
afternoon following Christmas. | Though 
it was slightly rainy, the most of the 
school was present, and a good time they 
seemed to have. On the tree were found 
kind remembrances for each one, and to 
those who had been faithful in certain 
respects beautiful prizes were awarded. 
And thus another Christmas| is over. 
Tired may be teachers and friends, but 
who would not thus weary himself ‘‘in 
imitation of Him who went about doing 
good.”’ H. H. W. 


Other Denominations 


Metuopist.—Rev. E. A. Wible is 
having a good time at Arcata The 
Lvs Angeles District Convention met re- 
cently in Los Angeles. Several very im- 
portant questions were presented and dis- 
cussed. 


Los 


Alamos 


ship recently. At Point Arena thy 
additions were made to the church 
membership lately. Three persong 
joined the church in Livermore at the 
last communion. Over thirty persong 
joined the First church in Los Angele, 
at the last communion. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.—Rey, J 
N. Crawford has retired from the church 
at Walla Walla, W. T. He is resting, at 
present at Blalock, Wasco Co., Or. Key. 
J. C. Van Patton.is at present again jg 
charge at Walla Walla. Rey. W. 
N. Cunningham, of Visalia, is in feeblg 
health. 


Temperance. 

Work for Prohibition is being carried 
on manfully and vigorously in many 
places. The W. C. T. U_ are also 
earnestly engaged in the good work, 
The Rescue is now under the editorial 
care of Rev. E. IF. Dinsmore, one of our 
Congregational ministers of this city. Mr. 
F. K. Lane is Business Manager. 


The undersigned Financial Agent of ths 
Pacific Theological Seminary acknowledges 
the receipt of the following amounts from 
April 16, 1883, to date. 

1. From churches: 


Berkeley: Irfterest (individual notes) 

$30 on principal $10.....-..... 40 09 
Martinez: Interest $8, principal 20c. = & 29 
Oakland, First church: dnterest..... 120 00 


Oakland, Second ch. (Dime Society) 12 69 
Oakland, Plymouth-Ave church: In- 
terest $17.30, principal $40.70.. 58 00 


Redwood: Interest $7.50, principal 
157 50 


San Francisco, First church: Interest 120 00 
San Francisco, Plymouth eh:Interest 60 00 
San Francisco, Third church: Interest 

$24.60, principal $835.40........ 108 00 
San Francisco, Bethany ch.: Interest 18 00 
San Jose: Interest $20.45, principal 


Calaveras county churches by Rev. A. 

Clayton and Pacheco collections.... 5 00 
Fairview collection. ... 2 15 
Lockeford eer 7 50 
National City collection....... 7 00 
Nortonville Te 6 00 
Oakland, Golden Gate ch. collection 96 U0 
Oakland, Park church collection.... 1 450 
Pescadero collection .........- 3 45 
Rocklin and Lincoln collections .... 5 U0 
Soquel collection ...........+.. 
Tulare 2 00 
Westminster collection............ . 

Total from churches........ ..... $856 10 


Of which $288.35 have been paid on the 
principal of subscription notes, $490.85 on 
the interest of subscription notes, and $76.90 
comes from the offerings of churches which 
have given no subscription notes. 

2. From individuals: 


In payment of interest on personal 


subscription notes.......... . $762 80 
On principal of same............. 340 00 
Other notes, principal and interest 35 00 


$1,137 80 


$1,993 


Wm. C. Ponp, 
Financial Agent P. T. 8. 


The State Teachers’ Association, met 
in the hall of the ¥. M. C. A in this 
city, last week, and continued its sessions 
during three days. The attendance was 
large, the interest good and the discns- 
sions profitable. The space given to the 
meeting in the daily prefs was well be- 
stowed. if the secular press would 
give us more such reading and less of the 
wranglings of our school directors, and 
of divorcee trials, and of O’ Donnell 
obsequies, and accounts of murders, sui- 
cides, ete., it would be much better for 
their readers. !t was pleasant to note 
quite an increase in the attendance at the 
noon prayer meetings in the hall during 
the days of the Institute. Many of the 
teachers of our public schools in this 
State are earnest Christians. Would 
that they all looked to God _ constantly 
for divine help in the performance of their 
very responsible duties. 


The late William Cullen Bryant was 
often “humorous in his after-dinner 
speeches. At a dinner given some time 
ago in New York to Mr. Willam Black, 
the novelist, Mr. Bryant responded toa 
toast on poetry by saying that, although 
the novelist bad laid society under great 
obligations, the poet should not be for- 
gotten, since it isto him that we are in- 
debted for some of our most labor-saving 
productions. ‘‘What,” he continued, in 
his gravest manner, ‘‘could be more use- 
ful, more winning, more worthy of being 
remembered than the immortal song”— 
here the audience held themselves in 
breathless silence—‘‘beginning, ‘Thirty 
days hath September?’ ” 


— — 


January 1, 1884, was the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the great Swiss reformer, Ulrich Zwingle. 
He was just seven weeks younger than 
Martin Luther. His parents were in 
humble circumstances, but he found the 
needed education to fit him for the 
priesthood. He was ordained in 1506. 


and, in 1519, he was appointed preacher 
in the cathedral at Zurich. When the 
struggle in Switzerland took the form of 
open war, Zwingle fought with the re- 
formers, and fell at the battle of Cappel. 
His body was discovered and burned by 
the enemy. What Luther was to Ger- 
many and John Knox to Scotland, Zwin- 
gle was to Switzerland. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
— that our Consul General in 

gypt shall be iustructed to direct his 
subordinates to inspect all rags gathered 
for export to the United States. It is 
ow Spam that such rags shall be boiled 
under pressure or thoroughly fumigated 
with sulphurous acid gas before ship- 
ment, ont that the Consul or his deputy 
shall certify to the disinfection. <A single 
New York firm has now over 60,000 
tons of rags stored in Alexandria, Egypt, 


church received six persons to member- | awaiting shipment to the United States. 


In 1514, he visited Erasmus at Basle; © 
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THE Paciric: SAN FRANOIsco, Can. 


he Prevalence of Immorality and 
Crime. 


WHAT IT SIGNIFIES, AND WHAT WE HAVE 
TO DO WITH IT. 


By Rev. George Morris. 


Upon certain points from which to 
art, we shall, [ think, all agree. Im- 
orality and crime are not only preva- 
nt, but sadly and increasingly preva- 


Ww. t. Our general impressions and obser- 
feeble ations indicate this, and for confirma- 
on thereof, I would refer to the report 
the Howard Association. In October 
st, the report stated: ‘‘Crime in Amer- 
Scenig appe: bei ing in a much 
appears to be increasing much 

eet bre rapid rate than the population. 
om, oe is statement is made, not of any par- 
Oa ular part, but of our entire country; 
ditorial dif it be true, as undoubtedly it is, 
) OF our en the question before us is not one of 
y- Mr. erely local, sectionalor even State impor- 
nee, but one of National significance. 
We are surrounded by most potent 
nt of the minal-making agencies. We witness 
pwledges ensed sin and licensed crime, sin and 
| from (me against God, against man, against 
Weeeture and morals and all that is good 
$ 19 Wed useful. ‘There are the saloons, cor- 
groceries, dives, low theaters and 
40 00 | ndred and, if possible, worse abomina- 

8 20 ns. 

120 00 A minister recently told me of a visit 
12 00 paid to one of the low concert halls 
— San Francisco and of the scenes he 
tnessed there in public in the presence 
l : an audience of some 500 or 600, most- 
157 50 § young men and boys; scenes cal- 
L 120 00 ated to inflame the passions and pro- 
60 00 & ce criminals by wholesale; scenes 
108 00 hich were as’ pestinletial floods of vice 
18 00 d contamination, one sight of which 
s sufficient to blast a life-time on earth 
14 50 d destroy souls for eternity. Yet, 
18 00 Gmese things go on openly—not at one 
ade. Gemmece on one night only, but at scores if 
200 =a hundreds of places on every night of 
5 00 week—publicly,in the presence of 
2 15 usands and _ perchance’ of 
15 00 usands of boys, young men, and some 
BA ls and young women in the city of 


Francisco and in other cities and 
ces throughout our State. It is a 
ible stigma and tremendous disgraca 
ht in the midst of the civilization and 
ristianity of this nineteenth century 
s should be permitted by the people to 
Sememist; it is worse that they should be 
Gemeeensed by the powers that be to exist, 
fee that publicly. It is still worse and, I 
Memieve, acrying shame before God that 
m votes of professing Christians have 
mugen given to sustain the powers the 
Memeve licensed those sinks of iniquity 
ante-rooms of hell. 

Amongst the criminal-making agencies 
hote the fearful grossness of the daily 
bss, its pandering to, and thereby in- 
basing, the cultivation of depraved 
metcs. The daily press in too many cases 
@eeves an inch to morals and religion, a 
to immorality and crime. Then 
mere are the sensational story papers,and 
ch papers as the Police Gazette, which 
e fearfully corrupting the youth of our 
Seeetate and land, and causing innumerable 
bcatombs of victims to be satvificed to 
ime and sin, to lust and death. 
Another great agent in producing 
mmorality and crime [| note, is the great 
maposeness of the matrimonial relationship. 
Seehis is too often entered into heedlessly, 
Memeshly, passionately, rather than thought- 
ally, lovingly. Hence in its spirit it is 
ot enduring. It is changeful, capricous, 
aasient, evanescent. It can be and 
ae thrown off too lightly, for causes the 


Seeepible does not sanction and which morals 


fannot approve. In connection with 
@ephis, oft as a resultant from it, we find 
@eeax parental discipline, and in too many 
@eecases the parental influence is injurious 
vicous and  corupting. 
Meee might also speak of Sabbath desecra- 
and alleged subjects. 

me These are some of the agencies continu- 


"Heally at work cultivating, manufacturing 


Geecriminals, aud from which large crops 


oe 6. At. length the law gets hold of some of 
@ethese criminals and transfers them: to 
San Quentin for punishment, where they 
flearn ten-fold more of wickedness than 
they knew before, and come out worse 
criminals than ever. Onur prisons are 
criminal-making 
agencies in existence. ‘They are the 
college, the university for polishing off 
criminals and making them more accom- 
plished in and for immorality and crime. 
Criminal factories would in far too many 
m cases be an appropriate firm name to put 
me over prison gates. 

This is an important point, which 
claims our greatest consideration in a 
question like this. 

I take it that the grand objects for 
which prisons should exist is for the pun- 
ishment of criminals and, if possible, to 
prevent their committing crime again. 
In other words, prisons should be puni- 
tive and reformatory. In both of these 
respects most prisons are radically and 
fundamentally defective. They are 
defective in the system adopted 
and in the character of the 
management. ‘To most criminals, it 
is no punishment to be in San Quentin. 
They prefer to be inside rather than out- 
side. The promiscuous conglomeration 
of immoral and criminal humanity there 
found suits their vitiated tastes and cor- 
rupt natures, so that instead of that place 
being feared and dreaded and shunned 
by them, it is rather desired and luxuri- 
ated in asa kind of heaven. I speak on the 
authority of one who knows and whose age 
and experience in this and other lands 
guarantee his ability to judge, when I 
say that nearly every imperfection of 
prison discipline is illustrated at San 
Quentin. This system of herding crim- 
inals together is wrong in principle, disas- 
trous in its operation and destructive in 
its results. The principle which tries to 
see how much financial benefit the crim- 
inal may be to the institution is wrong. 
It is penny wise and a pound, yea, a 
thousand pounds foolish. The system 
is also wrong which permits officials to 


some of the greatest 


‘AS 


be interested financially in the things 
supplied to prisoners. The management 
of the prison indicates a flagrant, and, 
methinks, an unpardonable violation of 
God’s law. You may think this wrong, 
and perchance severe language on the 
management aud system employed in 
our State Prison. ‘To show, and indeed 
to prove, to yoa that I am neither too 
strong nor too severe in what I say, but 
have good’ foundation in fact for doing 
so, let me give you an extract from an 
article on ‘‘Prison Reform,” which ap- 

eared in the San Francisco Hxaminer, 
Jan. 28, 1883. 

It says: ‘*The discipline in San Quen- 
tin, even during the present administra- 
tion, was very clearly illustrated at the 
trial of Ah Duck for the murder of Ah 
Mow in that prison on the 6th of October, 
1880, and for which Ah Duck was exe- 
cuted in San Rafael on the 9th of De- 
cember last. The circumstances, as re- 
ported by the newspapers were briefly as 
follows: Ab Mow had informed an of- 
ficer of the prison that Ah Duck had a 
quantity of opium, which the officer 
found and seized. Ah Duck vowed ven- 
geance on Ah Mow, and on the Ist of 
Ocotober obtained a chicken and per- 
formed some horrible heathen ries, 
imprecating Ah Blow’s death within a 
month, ‘On Sunday, the 6th October, 
Ah Duck was assigued to duty in the 
brickyard, while Ah Mow was allowed to 
remain in his cell. After his midday 
meal Ab Duck worked for two hours and 
then carelessly walked toward his cell.’ 
As he passed, he saw Mow asleep in his 
cell, and in short went in and stabbed 
and killed him with ‘a murderous dag- 
ger.’ He then walked outand gave 
himself up to the guard. Mow attempt- 
ed to follow, but fell down. and died. 
What sort of discipline (?) must have 
reigaed in a penal establishment where 

SUCH AN OUTRAGE 

Could occur on Sabbath afternoon! In 
this penitentiary, | am informed, the 
Commissary sells articles to. prisoners 
who have money. Convicts are suppli- 
ed with daily papers. Owing to partial- 
ity in the accommodation of prisoners, 
one part of the prison has obtained the 
sobriquet of ‘‘Nob Hill,” where those 
who have money, or whose friends have 
wealth, or who have influential business 
or social relations, are placed. Prison- 
ers are employed in the families of officers 
outside of the main wall of the prison. 
There is no matron, and several volup- 
tuous-looking female prisoners are in 
charge of a male officer. The arrange- 
ments for cleanliness and necessary con- 
veniences for the prisoners are offensive 
and indecent, etc.” 

I don’t know whether other prisons 
are liable to the same eriticism concern- 
ing the management that San Quentin 
is, but almost all deserve the same criti- 
cism and censure as the character of the 
system under which they are operated. 
The late Dr. EK. C. Wines, one of the. 
highest authorities on these subjects, in 
his elaborate work on ‘‘The State of 
Prisons” says, when referring to the 
penetentiary at Joliet near Chicago: 
‘‘Reformatory discipline has no enemy ¢o 
obstructive as these huge agglomerations 
of criminals.’’ I give a further 
quotation from this same authority, 
which applies as much to California, per- 
haps, as any part of the country. Dr. 
Wines says: ‘‘The two master forces 
which have heretofore opposed and still 
oppose the progress of prison discipline 
and reform in our country, are political 
influence and inability of administration, 
which stand to each other in the relation 
of cause and effect.’’ 

That our prisons need reform is indeed 
an admitted fact, for Mr. Z. R. Brock- 
way, Governor of Elmira Prison, New 
York, tells us in the North American 
Review as lately as last July (1883) that 
‘‘the American gaols of to day are, with 
here aud there an exception,substantially 
what Howard in the eighteenth cent ury 
found English gaols to be.” 

These things imperatively need the 
earliest possible attention. The Howard 
Association report for October, to which 
I have alresdy referred, says: ‘‘Atten- 
tion to preventive and repressive means 
demands morejpopular notice than hereto- 
fore’ ‘The chief desiderata are: a more 
permanent constitution of prison authori- 
ties; more executive power for 
such authorities; more separation 
of prisoners, so as to render gaols a 
once more penal and more reform atory.’ 

This system has been tried with the 
best results. Sir Edmund Du Cane in 
his work shows that in England under 
the separate and progressive system, 
crimes were reduced fully 50 per cent. 
duriog the last twenty years. Abund- 
ant proof can be given of the value and 
efficiency of the system he recommends. 

A correspondent of the evening Aul- 
letin, a personal friend and fellow towns- 
man, who has himself occupied some of 
the highest positions in connection with 
prison management and prison reform 
for over a quarter of «4 century, says: 
‘If this State is to occupy its appropriate 
position in this regard among the civil- 
ized states and nations of the earth, 
which fronrits intellectual and material re- 
sources it is ought to aspire to, and if it is 
to avoid the terrible social consequences of 
former executive ignorance and neglect in 
such matters which are now perplexing 
and causing other communities so much 
labor and expense to remedy, we must 
heed the lesson by practical and ‘docile 
previsions, make any sacrifice of party 
interests to anticipate and avert such 
malign results.’’ This same writer, KE. R. 
Highton Esq., closing an excellent paper 
read before and published by the Prison 
Reform Convention that assembled in 
San Francisco, Nov., 1881, says: ‘‘Ie it 
just to place any member of society where 
his moral contamination is almost certain, 
and every moral sensibility he may have 
be annihilated? It has been said that‘‘the 
worst use you can put a man to is to hang 
him.”” A Christian community could 
hardly consent to such promiscuous bar- 
barity for all degrees of offenders, but 


how much better is it to condemn a man 


or boy to an imprisonment which will 
inevitably make him a curse to himself 
and society, a constant public expense, 
and a centre of a baleful influence, which 
his prison education has specially fitted 
him to propagate?” 

Iam glad to state that the Prison 
Reform Committee of which Wm. High- 
ton is chairman have been collecting in- 
formation from all parts of the world 
which will be presented to the next 
Legislature with recommendations—that 
will cost at first putting into operation 
but will pay immensely afterwards. 
It is the cheapest as well as the best 
policy, to reform criminals rather than 
continuethe present costly and destruc- 
tive course. 

I have dwelt thus long on the prison 
part because I am so very, very deeply 
impressed with the importance of mak- 
ing such institutions the sources or means 
of slavation rather than damnation. 

We need to uphold and enforce to the 
greatest possible extent, parental author- 
ity and famiiy. Crime-breeding novels, 
phamphlets and story papers, should be 
burnt by the ton, ‘The daily newspapers 
need to have lessons taught them that, if 
they pander to the ungodly masses and 
the ravenous immoral armies of the 
hoodlums, decent people will not sup- 
port them. San Francisco should have, 
and California should support, at least 
one clean,temperance,religious daily paper 
equal to any others for general news and 
better than all the rest for principle and 
piety, apaper that we zan let our suns 
and daughters read with great profit 
and without any danger. 

We must look after divorce and matri- 
monial matters. The low theatres, 
corner groceries, saloons and liquor traflic 
generally, together with all the abomina- 
tions that cluster around these things 
must be extirpated. The people by 
their votes and practice and witholding 
of patronage, must say to the entire 
iniquitous host, ‘‘ Depart and be gone for- 
ever.”’ 

The practical influences and efforts of a 
vital, daring Christianity that is on the 
alert, not afraid, but bold, courageous, 
resolute,must be felt laying hold of,grasp- 
ing firmly, the cancerous fangs of immor- 
ality and sin and pulling with a long 
pull and a strong pull and a pull altogether 
until those fangs shall be entirely pulled 
out and their venom entirely destroyed. 
Much as some Christian people have done 
and are doing, the Christian Church as a 
whole, the Christian people as a majority, 
have not yet risen and done their duty 
in the circumstances, and I fear that the 
blood of many sinful and lost ones may 
even now be crying unto God against us. 
Whatever may have been the short-com- 
ings of the past, may God now so 
thoroughly enthuse and inspire us that 
we may arise with determination to do 
ali that God would have us do in mat- 
ters so important as those now before us. 


Empty Churches. 


BY REV. S. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


The Alta California lately gave its 
readers a column editorial entitled ‘‘ Emp- 
ty Churches.” The article was couched 
in terms of decency and good taste quite 
in contrast with the style of some other 
city papers when treating of religious 
matters. The article seems to assume 
that the churches are empty, or, at least, 
are butthinly attended. In so doing, it 
assumes.too much. The churches gener- 
ally, even in San Francisco, are well at- 
tended, take the year through. And the 
average attendance is increasing. It 
may not seem asif it could be so, 
to a person who observes the crowds 
that go for pleasure on Sundays; or no- 
tices the large number of business and 
professional men who are never. or 
seldom seen in church. 

But leaving these out, the churches 
are not ‘‘empty,’ nor are they, as a gen- 
eral thing, thinly attended. And yet, 
the churches have had very great ‘cb- 
stacles to overcome in gathering congre- 
gations in San Francisco and in Califor- 
nia, The people have come here from all 
parts of the world, and many of them 
withont any church-going habits. And 
far too many of those who had those hab- 
its elsewhere, have thrown them aside 
here. And yet the churches, on the 
whole, have been fairly attended, and 
they are attended now better than ever 
before; so that the article is based up- 
on error as to facts, even with respect to 
California. And much more is it so 
with respect to the country at large. If 
business men and professional men fail to 
attend church here with us, it is not so 
in other parts of the country. 

Speaking of this, one is reminded of the 
frequently quoted editorial remarks of the 
November number of the Century upon 
this point. And these remarks bear go 
directly upon the matter in hand, that it 
seems best to repeat them right here, 
They are as follows: 

‘It is often said specifically that 
men of affairs, as a class, have lost their 
interest in the churches, and an attempt 
was lately made to test the trath of this 
assertion. Inan Eastern city, with a 
population of a little less than forty thou- 
sand, the president and cashier of one of 
the national banks were requested to fur- 
nish’a list of the fifty strongest firms in the 
city, with the name of the head of each 
firm. The gentlemen furnishing the list 
had no knowledge whatever of the use 
that was to be made of it. In classifying 
fifty-four names thus given, it was found 
that there were seven whose relation to 
the churches were unknown to the gen- 
tleman who had obtained the list; six 
were not identified with any of them; anu 
forty-one -were all regular attendants 
upon the churches and generous support- 
ers of their work— the great majority of 
them communicants. Ina Western city 
of a little more than sixty thousand in- 
habitants, a similar list of fifty-two names 
was obtained in the same way; and the 
analysis showed three whose ecclesiasti- 
cal standing was unknown; one Jew; six 
not connected with churches; and forty- 
two regular church-goers, of whom thirty- 


one were communicants. These lists 
were both made up by well-informed and 
sagacious business men; the cities repre- 
sented by them are not conspiculously re- 
ligious communities; and the composition 
of them gives small color to the notion 
that the business men of our cities are 
estranged from the churches. It is as- 
tonishing that such a notion should ever 
have gained currency, in the face of the 
palpable fact that so much money is con- 
tributed every year for the support of the 
churches and the prosecution of their 
charitable and missionary enterprises. 

lt is possible that a fair showing with 
respect to the business men of other cit- 
ies might be less favorable than that here 
presented; but it is almost certain that a 
complete induction of facts would correct 
the impression that the churches have 
lost their hold upon this class of men.” 

The reading of this statement of — the 
Century suggested toa gentleman in 
Worcester, Mass., to test the question 
of church-going in that civy, and the 
result, as he states it, is as follows: 

*‘T took the 322 highest tax-payers in 
that city, andI called ona man who J 
suppose knew best the church-going hab- 
its and pew-owning property of these 
leading business men, and Isaid: ‘Will 
you tell me where this one goes and that 
one goes?” We marked them off last 
Sunday night, and of the whole 322 we 
found only 65 whom we did not know to 
be chureh-goers; and itis safe to say 
from the percentage that 25 of .the 65 
were church-goers—men who belonged to 
families that we felt sure would attend 
the house of God, 
attended church; and adding the 25 that 
were doubtful, we had 280 out of 320 of 
the leading men in the city of Worcester 
that attended the Protestant churches in 
that city. Take the banks. ‘There are 
eleven banks in Worcester, and we went 
over the names of the director: and 
trustees. Out of the entire number 
(there were two unknown) we found only 
three individuals that were not repre- 
sented ina church, and two of these 
were the same man—that is, one was a 
director in two banks.’’ 

Now, if these specimen examinations 
mean anything, they indicate that the 
churches of our country are notin im- 
mediate danger of being ‘‘empty,’’ or of 
losing from attendance the leading men 
in business affairs. The conspicuous ab- 
sence of such men from church hitherto 
in California, and more particularly in 
San Francisco, sadly accounts in a great 
measure for the fact pointed out in the 
Alia’s article, that many Sunday-school 
Deys, on coming to be young men, fail to 
attend church. They naturally enough 
follow the example of the ‘‘successful 
men’’ whom they see above them, and 
the sad fact is that the example of such 
men in California has been in so large a 
majority of cases against church atten- 
dance. 

Not always will this beso. A change 
in the right direction is in progress al- 
ready. And truth and righteousness 
will win in California as they have won 
elsewhere. 


In the spring of 1881, while sitting one 
day at at work inour present office en 
Washington street, with the window 
open, we heard several shots fired in very 
quick succession. Looking out we saw 
a man lying on the sidewalk, just above, 
on the other side of the street. Going 
out we found that Thomas W. Cun- 
ningham, a Front-street merchant, was 
the man there dying with a bullet in his 
forehead, shot by John A. Chandler, his 
brother-in law. It was a terrible sight. 
Chandler wag acquitted on the ground 
of self-defense, Cunningham having fired 
the first shot; but it was said that he prob- 
ably did so, hoping thus to save his own 
life by killing Chandler, who he believed 
was there facing him, armed, and deter- 
mined to take his life. Chandler went 
from the court room a free, but not a hap- 
py man. Since then he has been a part 
of the time inthe Napa Insane Asylum, 
and last Saturday he committed suicide 
in this city by the use of poison. The 
way and the end of transgressors is 
hard. Crimes not within the purview of 
human law do not go unpunished, Re- 
morse here, and the judgment hereafter! 
O, the jagony, the misery, the awful re- 
sults of sinning! There is no peace to 
the wicked. 


Pleasant People. 


Some men move through life as a band 
of music moves down street, flinging out 
pleasure on every side through the air to 
everyone, far and near, that can listen. 
Some men fill the air with their presence 
and sweetness, as orchards in October 
days fill the air with perfume of ripe fruit. 
Some women cling to their own houses, 
like the honeysuckle over the door, yet, 
like it, sweeten all the region with the 
subtle fragrance of their goodness. There 
are trees of righteousness which are ever 
droppiag precious fruit around them. 
There are lives that sbine like star beama 
or charm the heart like songs sung upon 
a holy day. How great a bounty and a 
blessing it is to hold the royal gifts of the 
soul so that they shall be music to some 
and fragrance to others, and life to all! 
It would be no unworthy thing to live 
for, to make the power which we have 
within us the breath of other men’s joy; 
to scatter sunshine where only clouds 
and shadows reign; to fill the atmosphere 
where earth’s weary toilers must stand 
with a brightness which they can not 
create for themselves, and which they 
long for, enjoy,. and appreciate.—| Ex- 
change. 


The Harmon Seminary at Berkeley, ad- 
vertised in another column, begins its 
next term to-morrow. Theschool will be 
continued by Mrs. Harmon and Mr. 
Wickson, who will make it, as before, an 
excellent institution for young ladies. 


A movement is on foot in Erie to 
raise the man-of-war Niagara, in which 
Commodore Perry completed his victory 
over the British, sixty-seven years ago, 
and transfer it to Cleveland, Ohio, for 


| preservation. 


We knew that 255 


In Memoriam. 


SPENCER.—In Qakland, Dec. 19, 1883, John 
Spencer, aged 28 years. The first one bur- 
ied from Golden Gate Congregational 
church, of which he was a constant attend- 
#nt and a member of the choir. 

A little more than a year ago two 
young men—brothers—left their Eastern 
home for a trip to California, one of them 
in search of that great boon, health. 
When we first met John Spencer, we 
were not aware of any physical disorder. 
His tall and marly form stood erect, his 
healthy and cheerful countenance wag 
pleasant to look upon, his voice was strong 
and flexible, his whole demeanor was 
such as to command respect at first sight; 
but is was in social converse the loving 
son shone forth more brilliantly. When 
talking of his far-distant home he said: 
*€[ have such a dear mother. How I 
love her!’ That one word—‘‘mother’- 
always brought forth a tender word and 
boon smile. What young man is not 
good whose first thoughts are of her who 
gave him birth! John was one of the con- 
stant attendants at our house of worship. 
With no ostentation whatever, but quiet- 
ly and with great pleasure he used his 
voice to aid the choir below. Little did 
we dream that so soon he was to join the 
choir above. Last Sabbath, a few 
young friends caid on him. He re- 
quested them to sin g—‘‘We shall Meet 
Beyond the River.” ‘‘Yes,” he added, ‘‘I 
hope we shall.’’ They then sang his fav- 
orite hyma, ‘‘Is it Well with Thy Soul?” 
He exclaimed: ‘It is well with my soul! 
itis welll’? When questioned by his 
pastor he said: ‘‘I would like tolive if 
it ig the Lord’s will, but if He wants me, 
Iam ready!’’ In his pocket was found 
some verses written by himself, each 
verse ending with these words—“Thy 
grace is sufficient for me.’’ 

How sad it seemed to-day to look for 
the last time on the features of one who 
in so short atime became endeared to 
our hearts, and homes, and whose future 
gave promise of so much usefulness; and 
as we tenderly carried his lifeless form to 
its last resting place, the very heavens 
sympathized with us in our sorrow, and 
mingled its tears with ours. 

Sorrowing parents are thinking of their 
boys to-night as ‘‘strangers in a strange 
land.” Not so! This, thy first-born, the 
stay ef thy declining -years, is but the 
first jof thy (God-given jewels to watch 
for thy coming when 

**Over the river he beckons to me, 

Your boy has crossed to the other side.’’ 


We know not why God took him, for 


we wanted him. What a glorious Christ- 
mas for John, and such a‘‘Happy New 
Year” awaits him 
“In that land of light and glory 
Forever with the Lord!’’ 

How inscrutable are the ways of the 
Almighty! In perfect contrast to this 
beautiful life now ended, is the case of 
an aged sinner, wicked all his life, who 
was stricken down about the same time 
as our dear brother. ‘This one is gone in 
all his loveliness of Christian character, 
that one remains in all his sin! We are 
perplexed, a friend comes to our assist- 
ance; John was ready for heaven, but 
this one, gray in sin, is not cut down 
that he may perchance, ‘‘bring forth, 
therefore, fruits meet for repentance.” 
Oh, Lord, thy ways are past finding out! 
We poor, weak mortals wonder why 
God appears to do things so strangely, 
forgetting He is Infinite and we are but 
finite, and to His wisdom, we leave the 
sad scenes of the past week, knowing 
that He doeth all things well! 

Bereaved parents, devoted brothers, 
tender sisters, kind friends, 

**We shall meet beyond the river, 

And the darkness shall be over 

Bye and bye. 
’ There our tears shall all cease flowing, 

And with sweetest rapture knowing, 

Bye and bye, 

All the blest ones who have gone.’’ 

E. S. 

Rey. Aaron Williams, of this city, has 
prepared an excellent ‘*‘Daily Guide for 
Reading the Bible Throughout in One 
Year.” It is sent out with the following 
from the author: Dear Reader: I have 
prepared this Guide, hoping that it will 
assist you ina profitable reading of the 
Word of God. Every day’s reading is 
divided into three parts, each generally 
partaking of the historical, the propheti- 
cal, and the devotional portions of Scrip- 
ture.. The diligent perusal of the Bible 
will strengthen you to withstand tempta- 
tion; it will cause you to take heed to 
your ways, that you offend not with 
your tongue; it will point you onward 
to truth, and to happiness; it will direct 
you to Christ for a tree pardon, for a tull 
salvation, and for eternal blessedness 
with him in glory. May the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly, so that you 
may be fullof joy and peace in believing 
in Him. Amen. ‘A. 


— 


After all these years a terrible thing 
has come to Colonel Rathbone who 
was with our first Matyr President when 
the assassin Booth shot him. Better 
that he too should have fallen by the 
hand of Booth, whom he bravely at- 
tempted to seize, than that he should 
live to murder his own wife, and seek 
suicide a few days ago in Germany. 


The lynching of William Richardson, 
two miles from Ferndale, in Humboldt 
county, last Saturday night, requires ex- 
planation. [rom the telegraphic report 
we are led to believe that the good name 
of Humboldt county has been sadly tar- 
nished by this tragic occurrence. 


Married. 


Witson—Key.—In Oakland, Dec. 31, 1883, 
by Rev. W. H. Cooke, Stephen O. Wilson 
to Emma May Key. 


OCULIST AND AURIST. 
DR. W. F. SOUTHARD, 
969 Broadway, Oakland. Room, 51. 


Orric9e Hourns—10 a. m, to 8 P. M. 
nov2l 
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the pages of 


ittell’s Living A 
Littell’s Living Age. 
Jan. 1, 1884, THe Livine AGE enters upon its 160th 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 


sessful. A Weekly Magazine, it gives more 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
louble-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
[t presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
ymount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly 
ssue, and witha satisfactory completeness attempted by no 
ther publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
sovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and / 
Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
is the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
yilation of an indispensable current literature,— indis- 
2ensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
n all branches of Literature, Science, Politics and Art. 


*“* We know of no equal to THE LIVING AGE for variety of 
nformation, depth of interest, and purity of tone. Its pages 
wre oenage to keep any reader abreast with the best printed 
houghts of the best of our contemporary writers. ._ it is the 
ha eclectic of theworld.”” — Episcopal Register, Philadel- 
) 


a. | 

j 

“* ts readers are supplied with the best literature of the day. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, biog~ 
‘aphy, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in if. .« 
in the best thought of the age.’ — ‘The 
‘hurchman, New York. 

“* It becomes more and more necessary as the field of pe- 
‘iodical literature pos — Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“* No other periodical gives so diversified a view of current 
iterature, not by abridgments, but by publishing entire the 
est essays, crilicisins, discussions, short stories, and serial ro- 
nances of the day. . lt is for readers of limited leisure or 
rurse the most convenient and available means of possessing 
hemselves of the very best resulis of current criticism, phi- 
~ d literature.” — Yresbyterian Banner, 
*ittsburgh. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is 
ormed in current literature as by the perusal of a long lis 
f monthtlies.”” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“© Whatever there is of interest in the literary and scientific 
corld is spread pt be its readers.’* — Boston Journal. 

“* No reader who rakes himself familiar with its contents 
Jack the meansof a sound literary culture.” — New-York 

ribune. | 

It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable 
i/erature.”’ — Chifage Evening Journal. 

ably p sor and amount of reading 
urnished.”’ — Montreal Gazette. 

by the bent in the world.** — Morning 
star, Wilmington, N.C. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 Tuk Livine AGE and any one of the Amer- 
can $4 page (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
ent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50 THe Livinc Ack 
ind the St. Nichdlas, or Lippincott’s Monthly. : 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 
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) AT MOUNT HOLLY NJ. _ 
Jan. 2tf 


THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Ts AN ORGANIZATION OF THOSE WHO 
sympathize with Christianity and morality. 


It is unsectarian in its nature, seeking only co- 
nion of the different denominations, 


operation, not 
It is broad in its platform, being limited neither 
by age, sex, ¢dlor nor *‘creed.”’ 

It aims to combine the good points of the Y. M, 
C. A., the W.| C. T. U., the Evangelical Alliance, 
and the Senay Pe Home Protection Party. 

It has four distinctive objects m view, viz: 

Ist. To oppose infidelity in ail its forms; 

2d. To elevate the standard of piety in the 
churches; 

3d. To aba in sabbath schools and other juven- 
ile organizations; 

4th. To work for the suppression of the traffic in 
strong drinks and all kindred evils. 

A hearty invitation is extended to all who sym- 
pathf¥e with these objects to join in the work. 

The organization is simpic, inexpensive and cath- 
olic in its nature, and should be introduced into 
every part of this and other States. 


For information apply to the Secretary, 
F. H. WALES, Tulare, Cal. 


Jan. 2tf 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Flo ering Shrubs, 


Plants, Bulbs, Ete. 


Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
uttings, Ete., Ete. 


0G"Seed and Tree Catalogue published sepa- 
rate, and sent) on application. 


R. J. TRUMBULL & CO.. 
4i9 & 42) Sansome St., S. F. 


26dec 


NO. 20 HEATING STOVE. 


The Best! 


The Safest! 
Alopnlosqy 


MECHANICS’ — HIGHEST AWARD 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


Oil Stove! 


was AWARDED A BRONZE MEDAL 
For the Safest and Best Oil Stove on Exhibition 
for Heating and Cooking purposes. 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


869 Market Sr., San FRANCISCO 
augi5-tf 


Young Peoples Societies 
OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Flow to organize them. What they have 
done, and how they may be made effectual help- 
ers in every church. Full information and 
reports may be obtained of W. H. PRENNELL, 
B Chairman Ex. Com. Portland, Me. 


2jan-1t 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WepyespDay, Jan. 2, 


Miscellan . “They are not Strangers, Mamma.” Christian Education. but suppose the family is not religious, PATENTS : : : 
ft: . bY ar ge a I stood by the death- what t en ? Again, it may be urged, it 18 | obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent Pioneer Piano House 
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‘“‘T Am the Light of the World.’ 


LUTHER’S HYMN—‘‘EIN’ FESTE BURG IST 
UNSER GOTT.”’ 


Translation by M. Woolsey Stryker. 


A tower of safety is our God ! 
A goodly ward and weapon, 
He’ll help us free, tho’ force or fraud 
To us may now mishappen, 
The old relentless fiend 
Our ruin doth intend ; 
Gross might, and deep device, 
His dreadful armoris ; 
On earth there’s none can match him ! 


By our might we could do no more 
Than yainly to have striven ; 
But for us the right Man will war, 

Whom God himself hath given. 
Dost ask, who is with us? 
It is the Christ, Jesus! 
The Lord of Sabbath, 
other God, that doth 
The vantage hold forever. 


And if the world were Devil-full, 
All purposed to consume us, 
’'Twould not so much affright our soul, 
It is not they can doom us: 
This world’s dark prince may still 
Lower sullen as he will; 
For he can harm us naught. 
’Tis past. His is wrought. 
One word can bring his downfall. 


That Word, for all they do, shall stand, 
No thank to them that jeer it ! 
Yea, on the plain, He’s at our hand, 
By His own gift and spirit. 
And should they take our life, 
Fame, fortune, child and wife,— 
Let them all this begin : 
But they can nothing win ; 
God’s kingdom yet awaits us! 


Should Governors Pardon ? 


Governor Cleveland is adorning his ad- 
ministration with the characteristic of 
mercy. This week, last week and week 
before last he pardoned inmates of the 
penitentary, giving in full his reasons for 
sodoing. The pardoning power is some- 
times abused, and it is oftener neg- 
lected. Governors who do not exercise 
this power are unfit for their position. 
The framers of our laws, foreseeing that 
the machinery for jury trial would, like 
everything else human, be imperfect, 
provided this mode of escape for those 
unjustly incarcerated. There have been 
s0 many cases in which it was demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the inno- 
cent suffered and the guilty went free, 
that the Governor who resolves upon ab- 
stinence from the exercise of the pardon- 
ing power becomes himself the criminal. 
Sometimes men become the victims of 
circumstances, and after a life of integ- 
rity do just one wrong thing. Punished 
they must be, but after awhile there 
comes a time for leniency and release. 
Sometimes good men are found iff sus- 
spicious circumstances for which they are 
in no wise responsible, and are flong into 
prison, and after awhile the real author 
of the crime, under pang of conscience or 
on sick or dying bed, makes confession. 
Sometimes after a crime is committed the 
community are so hot with excitement 
that the jury lose their balance, and are 
incompetent for a just verdict, and they 
pronounce those guilty who are not 
guilty. Sometimes a judge of the court, 
gouty or dyspeptic or savage, guided by 
his exasperated nervons system rather 
than his sense of right, inflicts too long 
an imprisonment for an offender. Some- 
times there are conspiracies against some 
unfortunate man which do not develop 
as conepiraces until long after the trial. 
There is probably not a large penitentary 
in the land which does not 
to-day hold in iron embrace those 
who deserve the full liberty of good citi- 
zenship. What a grand thing when a 
magistrate like Governor Cleveland is 
willing to put his ear to the wicket of the 
dungeon, and listen to the plaint, and ex- 
amine the testimony ,and findivg innocence 
in bonds, does the work of the angel of 
God that opened the door of the apostolic 
imprisonment and set Peter free. Gov- 
ernor Blackburn, of Kentucky, entering 
upon his office at Frankfort, the State 
capital, found a great mass of convicts 
huddled together in illy-ventilated dun- 
geona. our persons in a room where 
there ought to have been only one. Old 
villains and young boys in the same 
bunk. No opportunity of ablution; filthy 
and rotting alive. Those who were, as a 
result of the terrible place, in the last 
stages of consumption, he sent’to their 
homes to die. Those who had been un- 

justly committed he set free. Light 
poured into the earthly pandemonium, 
and while Governor Blackbyrn did all 
that the law would allow him to do in the 
reformation of those who must stay, and 
in the liberation of those who ought to 
go, his accomplished and Christian wife 
carried the Gospel of Christ through all 
the prison corridors, and gathered the 
convicts Sabbath by Sabbath into the 
chapel, where she put them upder the 
influence of prayer and song and religious 
exhortation. One of the most gratifying 
hours of my last summer absence was the 
. «¢@ I passed when, ‘at the invitation of 
at Elizabeth Fry, that Florence Night- 

gale of American prisons, Mrs. Black- 
vurn, I confronted the prisoners with a 
message of mercy frum a pardoning God. 
Politicians tell us that‘Governor Cleve- 
land has made mistakes since his inaug- 
uration at Albany. About that I cannot 
say; but he has made no mistake when, 
without reluctance and with positive joy, 
he has shortened the punitive suffering 
of some and given entire emancipation to 
others. He who pardons the most is most 
like God, who abundantly pardons .—- 
[Sunday Magazine. 


— 


An every-day religion—one that loves 
the duties of your common walk; one 
that makes an honest man; one that ac- 
complishes an 
growth in the subject; one that worké in 
all weather, and improves all opportuni- 
ties, will best and most healthily promote 
the growth of a church and the power of : 
the Gospel .—[Bushnell. 


intellectual and moral |. 


bed of a little girl. . From her birth she 
had been afraid of death. Every fiber 
of her body and soul recoiled from the 
thought of it. 
said, ‘‘don’t let me die! Hold me fast! 
Oh, I can’t. go!” ‘‘Jenny,” I said, 
‘‘vou have two little brothers in the 
other world and there are thousands of 
tender-hearted people over there who 
will love you and take care of you.” 
But she cried out again, despairingly, 


1 **Don’t let me go; they are strangers 


over there!” She wasa little country 
girl, strong-limbed, fleet of foot, tanned 
in the face; she was raised on the fron- 
tier; the fields were her home. In vain 
we tried to reconcile her to the death that 
was inevitable. ‘‘Hold me fast,” she 
cried, ‘‘don’t let me go!’’ But even as 
she was pleading, her little hands re- 
laxed their clinging hold from my wrist 
and lifted themselves eagerly aloft; 
lifted themselves with such straining ef- 
fort that they lifted the wasted body 
from its reclining position among the pil- 
lows. Her face was turned upward, but 
it was her eyes that told the story. They 
were filled with the light of divine recog- 
nition. They saw something plainly that 
we could not see; and they grew brighter 
and brighter, and her little hands 
quivered in eagerness t6 go where strange 
portals had opened upon her astonished 
vision. But even in that supreme mo- 
ment she did not forget to leave a word 
of comfort for those who would have 
gladly died in her place: ‘‘Mamma,” 
she was saying, ‘‘mamma, they are not 
strangers, I’m not afraid.’’ And every 
instant the light bured more gloriously in 
her blue eyes, till at last it seemed as if 
her soul leaped forth upon the radiant 
waves, and in that moment her trembling 
form relapsed among its pillows and she 
was gone.—[| Chicago World. 


A Prize Baby. 

On an Atlantic steamer bound for 
New York, a year or so ago, the usual 
entertainment for the benefit of a Liver- 
pool charity was projected. There hap- 
pened to be on board a good many ‘‘pro- 
fessionals,’’ actors and singers, who all 
promised to take part, except one, who 
kept aloof, and stubbornly declined to 
assist. As he was the star most desired, 
every effort was made to change his 
mind, and the committee of arrange- 
ments at last applied to Mr. P. T.  Bar- 
num (who was, as usual, an inconspicu- 
ous passenger), and begged him to labor 
with the reluctant singer. Mr. Barnum 
undertook the mission, and after stating 
the case and making his appeal, some- 
what to his surprise the man at once as- 
sented. 

refused all these people,” he said, 
‘and I dislike exceedingly to take part 
in this sort of entertainment, but if you 
ask me, Mr. Barnum, I can not decline. 
I am glad to do anything that will please 
you.” 

Mr. Barnum felt much complimented, 
but protested a little, when the man con- 
tinued: 

“You did me a great favor once, Mr. 
Barnum, and I never have forgotten it. 
You may not recall it, but 1 am under 
great obligations to you.’’ 

“Why,” hesitated the great showman, 
I must confess I don’t recall—I don’t re- 
member any circumstance, and yet your 
face is familiar. I haven’t torgot that. 
W here was it we met ?” 

Oh!” it was thirty years ago, Mr. 
Barnum. I(ook the first prize your 
first baby show. I’ve always felt grate- 
ful to you.”—|Harper’s Magazine. 


The success of the movément to erect 
a monument to Admiral Coligny in Paris 
is assured, by far the greater part of the 
sum necessary having been raised. ‘Those 
who have seen the designs, which are 
now ready in the sculptor’s hands for 
execution, enthusiastically write that the 
monument will, when completed, be ‘‘one 
of the marvels of Paris.’’ A central 
part will, of course, be the statue of Col- 
igny himself, standing with his back to 
the Oratoire, the chief Protestant church 
of that city, and facing the palace of the 
Louvre within whose walls the butchery 
of the Protestents was planned by Cath- 
arine de Medici and received the assent 
of her ‘weak and guilty son, Charles the 
Ninth. Some American Christians, 
most the decendants of the Huguenots, 
have contributed a handsome sum of 
money as a token of their interest in the 
work.—[ Christian Statesman. 


- 


The French Government has sent to 

the United States National Museum at 

Washington a complete collection of 
Sevres porcelain, numbering 75 lots. 

This beautiful gift illustrates the whole | 
process of firing, baking, and decorating, 

with elegant specimens of this choice and 

costly ware. 


The natives of Erromanga, the island 
in the South Seas where the missionary 
Williams and his companions were de- 
voured by the cannibals, have been im- 
proving the Martyrs’ Church erected in 
their memory, and have shipped 2,200 
pounds of arrow-root to pay for the print- 
ing of the four Gospels. 


The Bible and Fruit Mission, which 
was started six years ago for the solace 
of patients in New York city hospitals, 
has now a self-supporting coffee-house, 
where it provides meals and lodgings at 
a moderate price, and holds five chapel 
services each week. Last year it sup- 
plied 79,925 meals and 27,696 lodgings. 


The best of mer are unworthy to loose 
the lachet of Christ’s shoes, yet the 
sinful woman might doas she would 
with his sacred feet. Desert may not 
tough his shoe-tie; love may kiss his 
feet.—[George MacDonald. 

The aim of Christianity is to meet ev- 
ery human need and supply every com- 
fort that the soul craves. And whoever 
would do the will of God should remem- 
ber that it is his mission, so far as lies 


| within his power, to comfort mankind. 


‘Don’t let me die,” she. 


Within the last two years there has 
been established in a certain quiet com- 
munity of California, a Catholic school 
for children under fifteen years of age, 
presided over by the priest, conducted 
by three sisters. It has been so success- 
ful in gathering in the children that one 
teacher less is needed in the public 
school, the number of scholars in some of 
the outlying districts has been somewhat 
diminished, and rumor is that the Cath- 
olic authorities are about to enlarge their 
buildings in order to supply the increas- 
ing demand. One especial feature of 
this school is, of course, its Romanism, 
thereby making it attractive to people of 
this belief. Another feature is, less ming- 
ling of the two sexes than is usual at the 
public school, and to some parents this is 
an inducement. Another is, the com- 
paratively low price charged for tuition— 
one dollar per month being all that is 
asked, and thus making it attractive to 
those in humble circumstances; and still 
auother isa system of medals, thereby 
affording an extra inducement to the 
scholars to be diligent. Here, then, is a 
school fufilling in a measure its mission, 
gathering not only Catholic, but non- 
Catholic, some children even who on 
Sabbath are found in a Protestant Sun- 
day-school. 

Now, while the present writer does not 
commend all the eat of this educa- 
tional institution, he nevertheless has 
been impressed thereby, and has found 
therein illustrations of one or two 
thoughts upon which he would like to 
enlarge. 

And the first is this. Now religious 
people will send their children to religious 
schools, providing such schools are thor- 
ough and inexpensive. ‘This is no new 
thought. Many are the young men and 
women of ungodly parents in the re- 
ligious schools of the land. It is men- 
tioned only to impress upon us that one 
word ‘‘inexpensive.’’ And _ the force of 
this will appear as we advance in the 
other thought, which is, that children in 
such schools are indoctrinated with the 
truth espoused by the authorities thereof. 
In the above-mentioned schools only 
Catholic children are compelled to recite 
the prayers offered several times daily, 
but the other children are at liberty so to 
do, and though none of the latter may, 
dull indeed must be the child who will 
not within a short time learn the pe- 
titions offered to ‘‘Holy Mary.” In fact, 
the writer has had repeated to him by 
one of his own Sabbath-school scholars 
the prayer which she could not help 
learning in the school of the Sisters. 
Now, who can doubt that through this 
means there will be more or less in- 
fluence exerted upon this little girl, and 
upon all who, like her, attend this school. 
Such being the case, it 13 easy to see 
that a similar influence might be exerted 
by the Protestant Church, if it were 
equally zealous in gathering the youth 
into schools under its own management. | 
And on undertaking something like tbis 
is one of the needs of this age. We talk 
about evangelizing America, and God 
help us so to do! But are we not 
all agreed that while in no way neglect- 
ing the adult popes we must, if we 
would hasten the coming of the Lord, 
‘“oatber the children in.” But into 
what? The Sutiday-school? Yes. The 
Church? Yes, if possible. But be- 
yond this; beyond, and different from 
either—the Christian school. ‘‘Let us 
have a regeneration in this glorious mat- 
ter of education, that it may be taken 
from the power of the State, and re- 


Thus spoke Professor Hartrauft at the 
last meeting of American Home Mission- 
ary Society, and with him we agree. 
‘‘Christian schools’ —these are the need 
of this age. But we have Christian 
schools. Yes, so we have, and a_ good 
work they are doing. But they are 
mostly for youth whose parents can af- 
ford to send them away from home. But 


what proportion of the — youth 
of this land have’ such op- 
portunities! Can the embryo farm- 


ers, mechanics, day-laborers, dress- 
makers, servant-girls, etc? No; their 
circumstances wall not permit of the outlay 
of money necessary to attend the Chris- 
tian schools now open for our youth. The 
education which they are to have must 
be obtained before ihey are fifteen 
years old, and inthe case of the most 
the only opportunity for such advantages 
is the public school. This may do for 
all practical purposes, in their respective 
callings, But if we would instil into the 
minds of such, as well as of others, the 
truth of the Gospel, the church must do 
something more than it is doing at present. 
The need of our time is, schools under the 
direction of the church—schools in almost 
every community, with doors open to all 
under fifteen, and with the necessary ex- 
penses such that the humblest laborers 
may afford to send their children thereto. 
The State is doing well in educating its 
coming citizens, bat as long as there are 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants and infidels 
living under the flag of American free- 
dom, we may well doubt whether the 
State will attempt to train Christan 


character. And if the State does 
not, who will? The Catholic an- 
swers, ‘‘The Church  will.’’ We 


Protestants should be equally aggressive, 
and declare, God helping us, we will do 
what we can in this way for the oncom- 
ing millions. We should not rest 
with the academies and colleges, nor 
with the kindergartens uf the city. We 
should push on until every town, hamlet 
and village has its Protestant school, 
equipped with thorough-going, Christian 
teachers, attracting in every way possible 
the boys and girls of the community. _ 

Of course, this may be called a theoreti- 
cal, beautiful idea, but too difficult of 
realization at present. Some may say, 
‘‘Let the Sunday-school do this work.” 
But is one hour per week sufficient for a 
work so great and important? Others 
may tell us, ‘‘Let the family attend to 


the religious training.’’ Capital idea; 


manded to the church where it belongs.’’ | 


sects, and because of the lack of money. 
There may be something in this. But 
we are approaching an age of comity. It 
is high time for the various regiments of 
the Lord’s hosts to cease their warring 
among themselves, and hand to hand op- 
pose the enemy. If we can arrange for local 
churches, we should be able to arrange 
for local schools between the different 
divisions of God’s people. And then 
as to money; is it the case that there is 
not sufficient money among Christians to 
meet all the religious needs of the age; 
or is it that the deficiency is in benevo- 
lence of soul? If every Christian, rich 
or poor, should, like the Jew of old, sa- 
credly reserve one-tenth of his net in- 
come for the Lord’s work, could we not 
in addition to what is already doing, 
establish in almost every community 
throughout our land a Christian school 
such as, or similar to, the one above sug- 


Paciric who will say this is nota ‘“con- 
summation devoutly to be wished 
for Pastor. 


>_>. 


We have not the liberty to choose 
whether we will serve or no; all the 
liberty we have is to choose our master. 
—| Bishop Sanderson. 
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REALM SONG. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The Realm of Song, withthe Teachers’ 
Clab makes the finest outfit for work in 


Singing Schools and Conventions 


Ever offered tothe Public. Teachers, examine the 
lan by which the work of teacher and class is 
ept separate. Beautiful music in the ** Realm,’’ 

clear and attractive methods inthe **Club.”? Every 

department carefully graded. 

Specimen cgpy sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 75c. The **Teachers’ Club’? is fur- 
nished gratis to any one ordering six or more 
copies of the ** Realm,’’? or any other of our 
Singing-School books. The * Club alone 
mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


ORK OFFICE: / (Cincinnati. 0. 


nion Sauare. ) 


EW 
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TA KAODEL PRESS. 


Price, complete with Type, &c., 
= 5 $5 to $10 and up. “Prints Cards, Cir- 
culars, Labels, Tracts. everything 

for Business, Schools, Churches, &c. 
It is very durable and rapid, and so 

[am simple that any boy can work it and 

m carn hundreds of dollars a year. 


12.000 sold. Send 2 cent stamp for 


Page Catalogue, with gorgeous 


oral card and other work doneona 


Model Press. J. W. Daughaday & Co, 
IMPROVED. | 721 Chostnut St. Philadelphia. 


dec19-4t-eow 


Readings and Recitations! 
1 NOW READY. 

= This number is uniform 

— with the Series, and con- 

tains another HeNpReED splendid Dee- 

bining Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos. Humor, 

Fum. Price, 30ets., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 

Lyceum who wants Something New to recite, 

should get the whole set. Clu) rates and 


lamations and Readings, 
Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a 
of contents free. P. GARRETT & CoO., 


Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
dec16-4t-eow 


« 
MAY NEED THIS 


Address J. M. MURRAY, 


ELIZABETH, N.S. 
40 page Catalogue free. 
Maps & Charts. 
Cheapest! Best! 


Agents Wanted, 
$1,000 
5 MADE, 
JAS. CARROLL. W. H. Titron. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


...- DEALERS IN.... 


Gentlemen’s & Boys’ 


Clothing, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MARKET ST., S..F. 


(SG For sale by all hardware dealers” 
Oct8-tf 


NEW THEORY! 


Among the first Physicians of the country to 
recognize and prove the new theory of human 


disease, was 
DR. FORBES, of San Francisco. 


His Germicide Remedies destroy these germs, 
or living creatures, and speedily cure Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Old Sores, Nervous Dis- 
eases, Cancers and all Tumors (without 
knife), with all forms of Fever and dis- 
case, at reasonable rates. All wounds heal 
in a few days without pain or festering. 18 
years practice. Many treated by mail. Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkeley patients from $5 to 
$8 per visit and medicine. Few require more 
than one visit. Don’t let your friends die 
without seeing Dr. Forbes, 33 O’ Farrell St. 
Office Hours—12to2and 4to7p.m. Con- 


sultation with other Physicians . the city, 
no 


$20. 

TRADE- COPY 
MARK RIGHTS 
PRINTS. DESIGNS 
LABELS. RE-ISSUES 


Send description of your invention. L. BincHam 


gested? And is there areader of Tur | 


ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 


to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


OpposiITeE Patent Orrice, WasHinaton, D. O, 
nov2-tf 


tianity, by Abbott. A grand chance. A 
$4 book at the popular price of $1.75. Liberal 
terms. The religious papers mention it as one 
of the few great religious works of the World. 
success never known by xgents. Terms 

ree. 
Maine. 


$1 rirse crass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric “5 of 
any grocer: cut from each wrapper the pictureof Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
flap or your own selection from the fol.owin 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Lifo Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 15 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamals,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Xolling 15 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanclers,) . . « oDAlbert 
Sirens Waltzes, . Waldteufel 


Fatinitza, Potpourri, .« « Suppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . Audran 100 
Trovatore, Potpourri, + eye «+ Verdt 15 
Night on the Water, Idyl, . op. 93, Wilson 60 
Kustling Leaves, =u 68, Lange 60 
VOCAL. 

Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn,) - Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . 4udran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,' Abt 40 
Who's at my Window, « Osborne 
Lost Chord, . . . . * > > Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, « «¢ Sullivan 
Life’s Best Hopes, « « df@ininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song ) e . . « Archer 85 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 partSong,) Bishop 85 
Inthe Gloeming,. «+ « arrison 80 
Onl be True, . . . . . . . Vickers 85 
¥Yree Lunch Cadets, . . « « te « Sousa 85 

Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your nameand address. If in excess 


off, postage ay may be enclosed for such excess. 
‘e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 

ve Dobbins’ Electric a trial enough to 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the ye for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending ussixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. ThisSoap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buya 
useless article, but one you use every w 


CRAGIN & CO, 


Rubber 


Crarden Hose. 


The Very Cheapest and Very Best! 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
julyi13-tf 


Established Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 
General Agent for the 


Florence, 
Furnishing Goods, White, 
| New Home, 
ATS, CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. ; 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
873 MARKET STREET Victor, 
Home Shuttle, | 
Opposite POWELL, - San FRANCISCO 
Wilson, 
dec19-3m 
—— Crown. 
° ‘ All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
nks Sca, QS for circular and Price Lists. 
§ Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 
FOR.... and Machine Attachments. 
All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
FAMILY USE.) st low rates 
— SAMUEL ‘HILL, 


General Agent. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
| Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington, D.C 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


When model or drawing is sent we advise as 


GENTS wanted for the History of Chriy © 


Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. bee 


Woodworth, Schell & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


--+-SOLE AGENTS FOR... . 


Henry F. Miller’s Celebrated Pianos 


OF BOSTON} 
Hemme & Long’s 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Grovesteen & Fuller's Pianos, Taylor 
& Farley Organs. 


Warerooms, 101 Stockton St., cor. O'Farrell, 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 
uy” Pianos Rented and Sold on In' 
stallments. 
J. B. CURTIS, Manager. 


p ENSIONS for any disability, also to heirs, 
Send stamps for New Laws, 
Col. L. Bryauam, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


Pacific” a) 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Pacrric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers ‘* The Pacific,” 
2348, 


The COLONNADE 


1212 AND 1214 MARKET STREET, 
(Above Taylor.) 


Recently opened with a stock of FIRST CLASS 
Hats, Cans & Gentlemen’s Furnish- 
ing Goods, 


Will give you a better value forfyour money in 


HATS, CAPS, SHIRTS, 
HOSIERY, NECKWEAR, ETC., ETC.., 
Than any store in the city. 

Call and convince yourself. 


CEO. W. W. ROCHE &jCO., 


THE COLONNADE, 
i212 & i214 Market St. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter. 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Broapway anD NintH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - President 


Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, end Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878... 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - 67,517 31 
from Banks - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - 1,704 34 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 
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THE PaociIFic: SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 


he Children’s Corner 


The Origin of Christmas. 


hristmas looks out at us fromthe dim 
dow of the grovesof the Druids who 
sw not Christ, and it is dear to those who 
w renounce the name of Christian. The 
ristmas log, which Herrick exhorts his 
rrie, merrie boys to bring with a noise to 
) firing, is but the Saxon Yule-log burn- 
on the English hearth, and the blazing 
iday temples of Saturn shine again in the 
bminated Christian churches. It is the 
ban mistletoe under which the Christian 
ath kisses the Christian maid. It is the 
Mly of the old Roman Saturnalia which 
Bracebridge Hall on Cbristmas- 
The huge smoking baron of beef, the 
ing oceans of ale, are but the survivals 
the tremendous eating and drinking of 
Scandinavian Walhalla. 
he Christian and ante-Christian feeling 
hd in the happy season, and the Chris- 
observance mingles at every point with 
pagan rite. Itis not easy to say where 
paganism ends and the Christianity be- 
The carols and the wassail, the pray- 
and the games, the generous hospitality, 
bby-horse and the Lord of Misrule, Maid 
ian and Santa Claus, are a curious med- 
bf the old andthe new. As the religious 
Meeecht of all ages and countries, when it 
Mehes a certain elevation, flows into an ex- 
sion which makes the Scriptures of the 
divergent nations harmonious, the his- 
of this happy festival is evidence of the 
mon humanity of ths earlier and later 
3; and the stranger in Bracebridge Hall, 
ng by the glowing hearth on Christmas- 
as he watches the romping revelry be- 


Seevaifs carolling outside in the moonlight, 
“ee he is wakened on Christmas morning 
e hushed patter of children’s feet in the 


and the shy music of 
en’s voices at his door, may 
seem to hear a more celestial 


mm, and to catch a deeper mean- 
nthe words, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I 
[Harper’s Magazine. 


Driving With Oil. 


homely illustration. I want- 
[drive an iron bar through a piece 
Member. I bored a hole of the right 
but the bar was rusty, and the hole 
@eeerouch. I made slow progress, and 

meebeginning to split the wood. Then 
ught of the oil can. I oiled the 
BJ poured oil into the hole, and a few 


5 lo s of the hammer sent the iron into 


ace. The oil had not diminished 
ize of the bar, or enlarged that of 
ole. It had only relieved the fric- 
® It had smoothed both surfaces. 
mew drops of oil were more effective 
See many blows of the hammer. How 
Seesome good people are to learn this 
ame lesson. They take hold of an im- 
mment enterprise with great zeal. They 
meentensely earnest, and even morbidly 
Mmpientious. Everbody ought to see it 
fees they do, and whoever does not, 
Wamomered at without mercy. Such 
Semmritable zeal provokes opposition. It 
Memes all the friction of the natural 
ea Men will not appreciate the truth 
gnted when they are repelled by the 
Meee in which it is presented. @let the 
Mmeemers be careful to have plenty of 
mee Let him speak the truth in love. 
Babb. 


AS A CANDIDATE.—A clergy- 
fee was a candidate for lectureship in 
Meet the old city churches of London. 
Beerous of giving a most favorable im- 
meepion of the ingenuity with which he 
eee torture a text to his own meaning, 

Mpok for his subject the word ‘‘but.”’ 
disjunctive conjunction led him to 
upon the truth that there is no lot 
P without its cross: ‘‘Naaman was 
Meee hty and honorable man of valor, 
Mme was a leper.’’ five wicked 
meee were as fruitful as the garden of 
See; but the men of Sodom were wicked, 

meeinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
= inhabitants of Ai thought they had 


4 t it he Israelites to flight; but they knew 
“Sige that there were liers in wait behind 


Gueecity’; and so on went the divine, 
Mepably well satisfied with his ingenious 
mormance. After service, in the ves- 
fee he was met by the chief trustee of 
mectureship, who said to him, “Sir, it 
me 2 most ingenious discourse, and we 
meexceedingly obliged to you for it, 
/ are not the preacher that will do for 


—| Selected. 


— 


SHARP ANSWER.—A Syrian convert 


bristianity was urged by his em- 


Meer to work on Sabbath, but he de- 
d. ‘‘But,’’ said the master, ‘‘does 


Bible say that ‘if a man has an 
Seer an aas that falls into a pit on the 


MME acs has a habit of falling into the 


Mepath-day he may pull him out?’ ” 
Bs,” answered the convert, ‘‘but if 


P pit every Sabbath-day, then the 
should either fill up the pit or sell 


Ass. 


gentleman met an uncertain ac- 
intance, who said: ‘‘I’m a little short, 
should like to ask you a conundrum 
ental arithmetic.” ‘‘Proceed,”’ re- 
i the gentleman. ‘‘Well,”’ said the 
t man, ‘‘suppose you had $10 in 
r pocket, and I should ask you for 

How much would remain?’ ‘‘Ten 
ars,’ was the prompt reply. 


heodore Hook once called upon an 
lady who pressed him eo urgently to 
and dine with her, that as he had 
ngagement, he could not refuse. On 
be duwn the servant uncovered the 
me Which contained two mutton chops, 
nd he hostess said: ‘‘Mr. Hook, you 
meyour dinner.”” ‘*Thank you, ma’am, 
Pwhere is yours ?”’ 


Rev. Dr..J.M. W. Farnbam, Secre- 

of the Chinese Religious Tract 
iety, who can be addressed at Newton 
btre, Mass., is about to publish a list 
hinese schools in this country. He 
es to secure abond of union between 
m, making them mutually helpful. 


he diciples returned to Jesus and 
him all that they bad done. This is 
rule for every minister and every 
istian. Every night go to Christ and 
him what you have been doing dur- 
the day, and the motive which in- 
your conduct. 


The Reflex Power of the Pen. 


The writer of this article was more 
than fifty years old before he made the 
diecovery that his own pen was one of 
the most fruitful sources of personal in- 
formation. This statement doubtless will 
strike ag reader as paradoxical or 
egotistic. any persons have learned in 
early life that the pen was one of the 
very best instruments for mental disci- 
pline. This is in accord with the exact 
etymology of the word “information,” 7.e., 
giving shape to what is within. Writing 
trains the mind to use its powers with suc- 
cess. Whoever will try to put a fresh 
thought into the minds of others by the 
use of words will find that the very effort 
will render the idea much clearer and 
more forcible to ‘himself. And this ac- 
cords with a second meaning of the word 
‘information,’ 7%. to give organizing 
power to, or to animate the mental forces. 

But the more common meaning of the 
word “inform” is to instruct, or convey 
knowledge. And just here is where the 
pen wields a marvelous reflex power. 
Who can read the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
connection with the circumstances under 
which it was written avd not feel eure 
Bunyan gained stores of knowledge by 
the act of writing? And yet he drew the 
materials from the book mainly by pump- 
ing from the well « f his own divine ex- 
perience of immeasurable depth. The in- 
ternal evidence of the book is sufficient to 
confirm his own statement, that he was 
indebted to no human aid. Did Bunyan 
put on paper what he did not know be- 
fore he began to write? ordid what was 
purely originaled come to him in the act 
of writing ? 

Robert Hall used to relate that some- 
times, while in the act of preaching, 
thoughts would rush into his mind so 
new aud precious to himself that, when 
he went home, he would, from memory, 


write them out for his own use. 


Occassionally, as one is intently study- 
ing the Bible with pen in hand, the lines 
seem wide apart where no human com- 
ments have filled the hiatus, aad by not- 
ing down what comes, the space begins 
to fill up with rich gems of practical 
instruction. Weare not at all conscious 
that these new ideas come from any ma- 
terial or human source. 

Instances have occurred, when I have 
been writing a sermon on some 
topic of fallow ground, when there would 
come a mental fulmination, tumbling in- 
to the mind whole bulks and trains of 
unheard of thought, and to my own soul, 
bright and precious as cargoes of gold. 
Where do these thoughts come from? 
Is it presumption to suppose that, while 
the pen holds the mind concentrated on 
some point of revealed truth, the Divine 
Spirit pours some new light on its hidden 
meaning ? 


The Geysers. 
The Geysers, situated in Sonoma 
county, one hundred miles from San 


Francisco, were discovered in 1847, by a 
farmer, named W. B. Elliot, while hunt- 
ing for bear. They are situated on the 
Little Pluton River, and number at least 
a hundred springs, of all shapes, colors, 
conditions and temperatures. Lvery- 
thing here seems to be owned and con- 
trolled by his Satanic majesty. The 
Devil’s ‘‘Eye-water Spring,” containing 
lime, alum, magnesia, etc., is suppose to 
be a remedy for weak or inflamed eyes. 
The guide allows us to sit in the Devil’s 
**Armchair,”’ and wish for anything we 
want. Near by is the Devil’s “Ink- 
stand,” containing a fluid with which 
those who feel disposed can make their 
will before proceeding further. Ascend- 
ing the steaming, sulphurous gorge we 
pass the ‘‘Hot Springs’’—200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the ‘‘Machine Shop,” 
‘*Pluto’s Punch Bowl,’’ the ‘‘Wash 
Boiler” —212 degrees, and the ‘‘ Witches 
Caldron,” ten feet square, where an egg 
ean be thoroughly cooked in three min- 
utes. Passing on over heated ground 
and thick deposits of sulphur, salts, 
ammonia, tartaric acid, magnesia, etc., 
we reached the ‘‘Devil’s Pulpit,’’ two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
We stan@ and overlook the ceaseless 
action, the roar, steam and bubbling of 
one hundred boiling medicated springs, 
while the steam rises one hundred feet 
above all. ‘The air is impregnated with 
various odors, the gulch and mountain 
seem to be on fire.—| Morning Star. 


It makes no difference whether a worm 
eats its way into a wooden cistern, or 
whether a hole is bored intoit witha 
gimlet, or whether heat shrinks the stuff, 
its contents run out all the same; and no 
matter what it may be, anything that 
sets the nervous system aleak will drain 
it dry speedily, and leave the mana 
wreck. As soon asa man _ has wasted 
with riotous living the substance that lies 
inside the brain and nervous system he 
is good for nothing. Yet I behold a 
great many men doing it. They will not 
rest Sundays, nor nights. They will not 
limit their industry within the circuit of 
their easy competence and power. They 
are over-ambitious. They chase the 
hours till they glow and burn. Although 
they have health and strength, and are 
conscious that they are virtuous, and are 
good citizens, and do not, so far as they 


— 


are aware, break any canon of morality, | 


yet they are violating the constitution of 
their being. They are wasting their 
whole uervous system, which is their 
very self. You may say that this isa 
clean mode of slaying a, man’s self; that 
it is white suicide. Yes, it is clean as 
compared with other modes of slaying 
one’s self; nevertheless, it is suicide. 


Dr. Abernethy used to say that the 
two great killing powers in the world are 
Stuff and Fret. Dr. Abernethy died 
many years ago, but the world has not 
changed much since his time. Stuff and 
Fret still stalk up and down in the earth, 
and great multitudes continue to suc- 
cumb to their attacks.—[ Ex. 

Pray for patience; every day will bring 
something that will call for its exercise. 
—(St. Jerome. 


The East and the West in Life. 


For centuries it has been the instinct 
of mento turn to the East in worship. 
For centuries also it has been their in- 
stinct, when they sought a field of con- 
quest, to turn tothe West. To the one, 
men have looked for faith and hope and 
inspiration and knowledge; in the other, 
they have seen before them unsolved 
problems, and a land to be conquered 
and possessed. 

Man is not only a combatant; he is a 
war in himself. He is a&n essential con- 
tradiction; a bundle of warring impulses. 
It is not without significance that, wan- 
dering ever toward the changing West, 
he yet must turn and face the changeless 
East in his moments of highest feeling; 
it is not meaningless that, looking hope- 
fully and lovingly to the shining East, 
he yet must seek his appointed labor in 
the West, where the sun and the stars 
go out. In that East he finds the birth- 
place of his race and his religion; it is 
the land of poetry and faith, and Ar- 
cadian simplicity and quaint, old beauty; 
the very stories which he tells to his chil- 
dren have come down through many 
lands and many times from that prime- 
val East. In the West he finds the 
hard and the practical—forests to cut 
down, rivers to ford, prairies to sow, 
deserts to redeem, houses to build, ene- 
mies to conquer. So he lives his two- 
fold life; a man of the Kast and a man of 
the West; a man of the past and a man 
of the present; a citizen of this world, 
and one owing allegiance to a higher 
world than this. 

In this two-fold life of man is the se- 
cretof human greatness, and the secret 
also of human pain. So far as concerns 
a certain animal content, it might be bet- 
ter for man to be ag the beasts that per- 
ish, free from the csaving which bids bim 
look to the East, and wait for the dawn; 
free from the hope which bids him watch 
for the uplifted sign of the Son of man. 
But being a man, he cannot be wholly 
free from the bigh unrest and deathless 
longings of a man. And for the same 
reason, he cannot wholly turn away from 
the work which lies before him in the 
West. He is not gifted with wings; his 
feet must rest on the ground. Bread 
and clothing are to be won for his body’s 
needs; shelter must be provided for those 
whom he cherishes; other men are to be 
helped out of the ‘‘slough of despond”’ 
and the mire of sin, and he must work 
with willing hand and patient brain. He 
dare not be untrue to the East; he dare 
not be faithless to the West. To fail in 
his duty toward either, would be to pro- 
proclaim himself so much the less a man. 

This duality of human nature—this 
warring of the human soul within itself— 
makes conflict the natural condition of 
man. So long as one proves faithful to 
his own being, so long will he find him- 
self in a straight between two, the high 
ideal East appealing to the one side of 
his nature, the stern and practical West 
appealing to the other, and each speak- 
ing with a voice that brooke no denial. 
It is no marvel that in this conflict of 
the ages men have attempted to gain 
peace and harmony by abolishing one 
side or the other of the problem. Some 
have turned away from the toilsome 
West, and sought, within cold, gray 
convent walls, or in some quiet oratory 
where the holy light falls dimly through 
windows pictured with saint and martyr, 
to cast from them forever the noises and 
the dust of the world, and so to attain to 
the blessed vision of God. Others have 
turned sadly from the East, countin 
faith a dream and hope a delusion, an 
have chosen for their lot the gold and 
iron and clay of earth. But neither of 
these win the peace they sought. The 
devotee, who is only a devotee, is tossed 
from ecstasy to temptation, and from 
temptation to ecstasy, achieving nothing, 
making no progress, and bereft of half of 
his life. And so it is with him who has 
chosen the practical and tangible only. 
He may fill his barns to overflowing; but 
half of his nature is unfed, and for all 
practical purposes he is a dead man as 
concerns the highest in himself. 


Nor is peace to be found by seeking 
some middle way between the East and 
the West. A compromise has properly no 
‘place in God’s universe. Soul and body 
are not brought into living union by in- 
venting something between them—some- 
thing which is neither soul nor body, but 
which partakes of the nature of both. 
They are only made one in something 
higher, which can contain both, without 
confounding either. So it is with the 
East and the West in life. He who has 
found peace is he who is faithful alike to 
Kast and to West, who performs bravely 
the work which is set betore him in the 
world, and who yet forgets not the arch- 
ing sky. ‘‘Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers,’’ said Christ; ‘‘for they shall see 
God.” Blessed ure those who go down 
into the battle-fields of men, to plead for 
peace, and to take upon themselves the 
‘‘redder’s stroke in the fray;’’ for, in so 
doing, they shall attain to that vision 
of God which lonely pietist and raptured 
mystic have often sought in vain. 


But to say that one wholly and solely 
devoted to the ideal, or one wholly and 
solely devoted to the practical, is living 
only in a half of his being, is but part of 
the truth. He cannot be wholly faithful 
to the practical West who is quite un- 
faithful to the spiritual East; nor can he 
be true to the spiritual who is false to the 
the practical. Faithfulness to eitber is 
bound up in faithfulness to both; it has 
ever been the experience of men that he 
who dyes or thinks one thing only, never 
does or thinks that one thing as well 
as another who does and thinks that 
same thing and more besides. Destroy 
the sight of one eye, and it is. pretty sure 
to affect the sight of the other; starve one 
whole side of your nature, and the other 
must suffer. Many an illiterate toiler is 
a rounder man than thef{cultivated spe- 
cialist who has limited his whole being to 
one narrow groove of thought§ or action. 


‘The wagon will go higher than the flying 


kite, if the wagon is hitched to a star. 


prayers are over. 


It is a very practical question this, re- 
garding our relations to the East and 
the West in life. If it is true that to keep 
the ideal ever in view is to unsuit our- 
selves for the practical, we wish to know 
it, and to act in view of that knowledge. 
Or if, on the other hand, the least out- 
reaching to the practical finds its result 
ina dimmed spiritual vision, that also 
we want to be sure of. It is a question 
of, deepest earnestness this, whether we 
must sacrifice one part of our nature to 
the other, or whether it is possible to 
obey the voices which call to us from 
two different sides. Much of one’s ef- 
ficiency here, and of one’s preparedness 
for the hereafter, depends upon the 
answer. 

God has not planted this divided na- 
ture and these diverse impulses in us 
without a purpose. God thas willed 
that in ourselves we should have an ex- 
ample of how the apparent contradictions 


of nature are reconciled. The ideal finds. 


its realization only in the practical; the 
practical finds its meaning only in the 
ideal. This is the New Testament doc- 
trine of faith and works. Do, and you 
will believe; believe, and you will do— 
is the dual teaching which recurs in 
varied phrasing in Gospel and Epistle. 
The dawn comes as surely to him who 
has labored and waited as to him who 
has only waited; and it finds him a 
strong man, ready for his new duties, 
while the other has lost his vigor through 
inactivity. Often it may seem that in 
doing the practical work of the hour one 
is abandoning the ideal; but it is only in 
seeming, it isin that practical work that 
the ideal is to be found. Sometimes 
fidelity to the ideal may seem to imply 
failure in the practical; but this also is 
only seeming; for he only brings the 
practical to its highest possibilities, who 
has learned the secret of its meaning from 
the ideal. The East and the West may 
seem to be two; to the highest thought 
they are but one. 


If, then, we would live the broad life 
which our nature makes possible for us, 
we must be quick and responsive to the 
calls which appeal to these two sides of 
our being. A two-fold life must be ours; 
the silence of a spirit at peace with God; 
and the noise and bustle of the crowded 
mart. Forus are the quiet chambers of 
prayer, with their subdued light and 
their holy memories; for us, too, the 
battle-fields of life with their weary men 
and women, and their wounded, and their 
dead. It may be ours to win the blessed- 
ness of those who do, and suffer, and 
wait—-who bind the wounds of the 
poor and forsaken, and who find with 
glad surprise that they have been bind- 
ing the wounds of Christ, The way to 
that East, where are the springs of life, 
is through the tangled brushwood and 
the unbroken wilds of the West. Happy 
is the man who, when his work in the 
West is done, finds himself facing, with 
glad and steadfast eyes, the changeless 
glory of the East. 


— 


A Cat's Strategy. 


In a certain doctor’s family there is a 
cat—thought to be the smartest of its 
kind. Like other cats, he is fond of 
petting; but, uolike them, he wants to 
do it all himself. He will rub up against 
you, purring loudly, seemingly too happy 
to express himself. 

But put out a hand to stroke him, or, 
that delight of cats! to scratch his head, 
and an ugly slap with his paw exhibits 
his displeasure. Yet he himself keeps on 
petting in his own way—jumping up in- 
to your lap and standing up to rub his 
head against your chin. 

Cats have never been known to attend 

church services, as dogs sometimes do, 
but this cat takes an active interest 
in family prayers. Having been 
well brought up, he never expects to 
be fed until breakfast is finished and 
If, however, he thinks 
the family has sat long enough at the 
table, he taps his mistress on the arm and 
runs swiftly backwards upon his hind 
legs, and sits up like a kangaroo, beg- 
ging. If he discoveres that this has no 
effect, he jumps up on the little stand 
where the Bibles are kept, and pushes 
them off, one after another. The atten- 
tion of the family is hereby drawn, and 
he is punished, but bis me is gained; for 
the Bibles are handed to the different 
members of the family, and prayers be- 
gin. 
Then he jumps upon the — stand, 
sits upright with open eyes, 
a grave and solemn aspect, aud utters not 
a sound during the reading and the 
prayer, until the doctor says ‘‘Amen.” 
Before the word is finished, an impera- 
tive meow tells he well knows that his 
turn has come at last.—|Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Oh, the mystery is to my mind 80 
intensely wonderful and so sweet of 
God’s Spirit dwelling at once in Christ 
and in us, so that we have literally 


actual, personal communion with the 


Father and with His Son, through the 
one spirit that dwells in us all. It 
would be frightful to dare to think or 
speak of it if it were not so plainly 
revealed; but now, I think, it is our 
privilege to know it, and our own fault 
if we do not, because God eaays he is 
willing to give the Holy Spirit to all 
that ask for it; and 1 Cor. ii: 9-16 
teaches us what amazing things we may 
know if the Holy Spirit is our teacher.— 
| Adelaide N ewton. 


Though New York was evacuted by 
the British, November 25, 1783, their 
troops held possession of Governor's is- 
land in the harbor till December 3, when 
it was formally transferred to the Ameri- 
can authorities. The anniversary was 
commemorated by a national salute of 
21 guns, by order of Gen. Hancock. 


The habit of religious dawdling is one 
of the worst forms of besetting sin. It 
stands in the way of every virtue.— 
[United Presbyterian. 
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The Origin of Christmas. 


Christmas looks out at us fromthe dim 


of the groves of the Druids who 
"ew not Christ, and it is dear to those who 
(ew renounce the name of Christian. 


The 
ristmas log, which Herrick exhorts his 
rrie, merrie boys to bring with a noise to 
b firing, is but the Saxon Yule-log burn- 
yon the English hearth, and the blazing 


Waiday temples of Saturn shine again in the 


4 minated Christian churches. 


It is the 


"eean mistletoe under which the Christian 
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Weenth kisses the Christian maid. I 
Weelly of the old Roman Saturnalia which 


It is the 


Borates Bracebridge Hall on Christmas- 
eve. The huge smoking baron of beef, the 
flowing oceans of ale, are but the survivals 
Mthe tremendous eating and drinking of 
Scandinavian Walhalla. 

he Christian and ante-Christian feeling 
din the happy season, and the Chris- 
observance mingles at every point with 
pagan rite. It is not easy to say where 
paganism ends and the Christianity be- 
is. The carols and the wassail, the pray- 


: See and the games, the generous hospitality, 


Bebby-horse and the Lord of Misrule, Maid 
Marian and Santa Claus, are a curious med- 
Hewof the old andthe new. As the religious 
Shemcht of all ages and countries, when it 

mephes a certain elevation, flows into an ex- 
Mesion which makes the Scriptures of the 
mt divergent nations harmonious, the his- 
Me of this happy festival is evidence of the 
mon humanity of the earlier and later 
mes: and the stranger in Bracebridge Hall, 
Bing by the glowing hearth on Christmas- 
Meas he watches the romping revelry be- 
Memb the glisteuing berries, and listens to 
Bwaifs carolling outside in the moonlight, 
@eee he is wakened on Christmas morning 
Bye hushed patter of children’s feet in the 


lage, and the shy music of 
Mamaren’s voices at his door, may 
wel seem to hear a more celestial 
@aman, and to catch a deeper mean- 


mm the words, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I 
—|[ Harper’s Magazine. 


Driving With Oil. 


Mother homely illustration. want- 
ed to drive an iron bar through a piece 
ofetimber. I bored a hole of the right 

S but the bar was rusty, and the hole 
I made slow progress, and 
Then 
Beapoucht of the oil can. I oiled the 
bars! poured oil into the hole, and a few 
blows of the hammer sent the iron into 
iHeplace. The oil had not diminished 
thesize of the bar, or enlarged that of 
the bole. It had only relieved the fric- 
tion, It had smoothed both surfaces. 
Afew drops of oil were more effective 
than many blows of the hammer. How 
slow some good people are to learn this 
simple lesson. They take hold of an im- 
Porsant enterprise with great zeal. They 
areantensely earnest, and even morbidly 
Comecientious. Everbody ought to see it 
just as they do, and whoever does not, 
is Memmered at without mercy. Such 
unemaritable zeal provokes opposition. It 
exemes al] the friction of the natural 
heart. Men will not appreciate the truth 
presented when they are repelled by the 
spirit in which it is presented. Let the 
reformers be careful to have plenty of 
omy Let him speak the truth in love. 


—{Dr. Babb. 


PReacuine as a Canpwate.—A clergy- 
man was a candidate for lectureship in 
oneof the old city churches of London. 
Désirous of giving a most favorable im- 
pression of the ingenuity with which he 


Gould torture a text to his own meaning, 


the gentleman. 


he @0k for his subject the word ‘‘but.’’ 
§ disjunctive conjunction led him to 
G@well upon the truth that there is no lot 
Mame without its cross: ‘‘Naaman was 
@m@ighty and honorable man of valor, 
e was a leper.’’ five wicked 
Ges were as fruitful as the garden of 
> but the men of Sodom were wicked, 
sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
“Phe inhabitants of Ai thought they had 
put the Israelites to flight; buf they knew 
not that there were liers in wait behind 
the city’; and so on went the divine, 
probably well satisfied with his ingenious 
performance. After service, in the ves- 
try, he was met by the chief trustee of 
thé lectureship, who said to him, ‘Sir, it 
Was 2 most ingenious discourse, and we 
are exceedingly obliged to you for it, bul 
You are uot the preacher that will do for 


ua, —| Selected. 


_— _- 


A Suarp Answer.—A Syrian convert 
towchristianity was urged by his em- 
Plover to work on Sabbath, but he de- 
clmed. ‘‘But,’’ said the master, ‘‘does 
mob your Bibie say that ‘if a man has an 
Om or an ass that falls into a pit on the 
SE ath-day he may pull him out?’ ” 


es,” answered the convert, ‘‘but if 


mass hasa habit of falling into the 
pit every Sabbath-day, then the 
should either fill up the pit or sell 


33 


Mm gentleman met an uncertain ac- 
Guaintance, who said: ‘‘I’m a little ehort, 
@ sbould like toask you a conundrum 

Mental arithmetic.” ‘‘Proceed,” re- 
“Well,’ said the 


man, ‘‘suppose you bad $10 in 


pocket, and I should ask you for 


How much would remain?’ ‘Ten 
Seemars,’” was the prompt reply. 
heodore Hook once called upon an 


“gee y 
ee your dinner. 


miady who pressed him eo urgently to 
and dine with her, that as he had 
ngagement, he could not refuse. On 
be down the servant uneovered the 
Which contained two mutton chops, 
@the hostess said: ‘‘Mr. Hook, you 
Thank you, ma’am, 


but where ia yours 9 


> 


ev. Dr..J. M. W. Farnbam, Secre- 
y of the Chinese Religious Tract 


eericty, who can be addressed at Newton 
Sentre, Mass., is about to publish a list 


Me he diciples returned to Jesus and 


hinese schools in this country. He 
Hepes to secnre abond of union between 
m, making them mutnally helpful. 


i him all that they bad done. This is 
pod rule for every minister and every 
ristian. Every night go to Christ and 


him what you bave been doing dur- 
Wiethe day, and the motive which in- 
your conduct. 


The Reflex Power of the Pen. 


The writer of thia article was more 
than fifty years old before he made the 
discovery that his own pen was one of 
the most fruitful sources of personal in- 
formation. ‘This statement doubtless will 
strike every reader as paradoxical or 
egotistic. Many persons have learned in 
early life that the pen was one of the 
very beat instruments for mental disci- 
pline. This is in accord with the exact 
etymology of the word “information,” ¢.e., 
giving shape to what is within. Writing 
trains the mind to use its powers with suc- 
cess. Whoever will try to put a fresh 
thought into the minds of others by the 
use of words will find that the very effort 
will render the idea much clearer and 
more forcible to himself. And this ac- 
cords with a second meaning of the word 
“information,” 7. to give organizing 
power to, or to animate the mental forces. 

But the more common meaning of the 
word “inform” is to instruct, or convey 
knowledge. And just here is where the 
pen wields a marvelous reflex power. 
Who can read the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
connection with the circumstances under 
which it was written avd not feel sure 
Bunyan gained stores of knowledge by 
the act of writing ? And yet he drew the 
materials from the book mainly by pump- 
ing from the well « f his own divine ex- 
perience of immeasurable depth. ‘The in- 
ternal evidence of the book is sufficient to 
confirm bis own statement, that he was 
indebted to no human aid. Did Bunyan 
put on paper what he did not know be- 
fore he began to write? or did what was 
purely originaled come to him in the act 
of writing ? 

Robert Hall used to relate that some- 
times, while in the act of preaching, 
thoughts would rush into his mind so 
new aud precious to himself that, when 
he went home, he would, from memory, 
write them out for his own use. 

Occassionally, as one is intently study- 
ing the Bible with pen in hand, the lines 
seem wide apart where no buman com- 
ments have filled the hiatus, aad by not- 
ing down what comes, the space begins 
to fill up with rich gems of practical 
instruction. Weare not at All conscious 
that these new ideas come from any ma- 
terial or human source. 

Instances have occurred, when | have 
been writing a sermon on some 
topic of fallow ground, when there would 
come a mental fulmination, tumbling in- 
to the mind whole bulks and trains of 
unheard of thought, and to my own soul, 
bright and preciot® as cargoes of gold. 
Where do these thoughts come from ? 
Is it presumption to suppose that, while 
the pen holds the mind concentrated on 
some point of revealed truth, the Divine 
Spirit pours some new light on its hidden 
meaning ? 


The Geysers. 


The Geysers, situated in Sonoma 
county, one hundred miles from San 
Francisco, were discovered in 1847, by a 
farmer, named W. B. Elliot, while hunt- 
ing for bear. They are situated on the 
Little Pluton River, and number at least 
a hundred springs, of all shapes, colors, 
conditions and temperatures. Every- 
thing here seems to be owned and con- 
trolled by his Satanic majesty. The 
Devil’s ‘‘Eye-water Spring,” containing 
lime, alum, magnesia, etc., is suppose to 
be a remedy for weak or inflamed eyes. 
The guide allows us to sit in the Devil’s 
‘*Armchair,’’ and wish for anything we 
want. Near by is the Devil’s ‘“Ink- 
stand,” containing a fluid with which 
those who feel disposed can make their 
will before proceeding further. Ascend- 
ing the steaming, sulphurous gorge we 
pass the ‘‘Hot Springs’—200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the ‘‘Machine Shop,” 
‘*Pluto’s Punch Bowl,’’ the ‘*‘Wash 
Boiler’ —212 degrees, and the ‘‘ Witches 
Caldron,” ten feet square, where an egg 
ean be thoroughly cooked in three min- 
utes. Passing on over heated ground 
and thick deposits of sulphur, salts, 
ammonia, tartaric acid, magnesia, etc., 
we reached the ‘‘Devil’s Pulpit,’’ two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
We stand and overlook the ceaseless 
action, the roar, steam and bubbling of 
one hundred boiling medicated springs, 
while the steam rises one hundred feet 
above all. The air is impreguated with 
various odors, the gulch and mountain 
seem to be on fire.—| Morning Star. 


> 


It makes no difference whether a worm 
eats its way into a wooden cistern, or 
whether a hole is bored into it with a 
gimlet, or whether heat shrinks the stuff, 
its contents run out all the same; and no 
matter what it may be, anything that 
sets the nervous system aleak will drain 
it dry speedily, and leave the mana 
wreck. As soon asa man _ has wasted 
with riotous living the substance that lies 
inside the brain and nervous system he 
is good for nothing. Yet I behold a 
ereat many men doing it. They will not 
rest Sundays, nor nights. They will not 
limit their industry within the circuit of 
their easy competence and power. ‘They 
are over-ambitious. They chase the 
hours till they glow and burn. Although 
they have health and strength, and are 
conscious that they are virtuous, and are 
good citizens, and do not, so far as_ they 
are aware, break any canon of morality, 
yet they are violating the constitution of 
their being. They are wasting their 
whole wervous system, which is their 
very self. You may say that thisis a 
clean mode of slaying a man’s self; that 
it is white suicide. Yes, it is clean as 
compared with other modes of slaying 
one’s self; nevertheless, it is suicide. 


Dr. Abernethy used to say that the 
two great killing powers in the world are 
Stuff aitd Fret. Dr. Abernethy died 
many years ago, but the world has not 
changed much since his time. Stuff and 
Fret still stalk up and down in the earth, 
and great multitudes continue to suc- 
cumb to their attacks.—| Ex. 


Pray for patience; every day will bring 
something that will call for its exercise. 
—(St. Jerome. 


The East and the West in Life. 


For centuries it has been the instinct 
of mento turn to the East in worship. 
For centuries also it has been their in- 
stinct, when they sought a field of con- 
quest, to turn tothe West. To the one, 
men have looked for faith and hope and 
inspiration and knowledge; in the other, 
they have seen before them unsolved 
problems, anda land to be conquered 
and possessed. 

Man is not only a combatant; he is a 
war in himself. He is &n essential con- 
tradiction; a bundle of warring impulses. 
It is not without significance that, wan- 
dering ever toward the changing West, 
he yet must turn and face the changeless 
East in his moments of highest feeling; 
it is not meaningless that, looking hope- 
fully and lovingly to the shining Kast, 
he yet must seek his appointed labor in 
the West, where the sun and the stars 
go out. In that East be finds the birth- 
place of his race and his religion; it is 
the land of poetry and faith, and Ar- 
cadian simplicity and quaint, old beauty; 
the very stories which he tells to his chil- 
dren have come down through many 
lands and many times from that prime- 
val East. In the West he finds the 
hard and the practical—forests to cut 
down, rivers to ford, prairies to sow, 
deserts to redeem, houses to build, ene- 
mies to conquer. So he lives his two- 
fold life; a man of the fast and a man of 
the West; a man of the past and a man 
of the present; a citizen of this world, 
and one owing allegiance to a higher 
world than this. 

In this two-fold life of man is the se- 
cretof human greatness, and the secret 
also of human pain. So far as concerng 
a certain animal content, it might be bet- 
ter for man to be as the beasts that per- 
ish, free from the csaving which bids him 
look to the East, and wait for the dawn; 
free from the hope which bids him watch 
for the uplifted sign of the Son of man. 
But being a man, he cannot be wholly 
free from the high unrest and deathless 
longings of a man. And for the eame 
reason, he cannot wholly turn away from 
the work which lies betore him in the 
West. He is not gifted with wings; his 
feet must rest on the ground. Bread 
and clothing are to be won for his body’s 
needs; shelter must be provided for those 
whom he cherishes; other men are to be 
helped out of the ‘‘slough of despond’’ 
and the mire of sin, and he must work 
with willing hand and patient brain. He 
dare not be untrue to the East; he dare 
not be-+tajthless to the West. To fail in 
his ee mm either, would be to pro- 
proclaim himself sc much the less a man. 

This duality of human nature—this 
warring of the human soul within itself— 
makes conflict the natural condition of 
man. So long as one proves faithful to 
his own being, so long will he find him- 
self in a straight between two, the high 
ideal East appealing to the one side of 
his nature, the stern and practical West 
appealing to the other, and each speak- 
ing with a voice that brooke no denial. 
It is no marvel that in this conflict of 
the ages men have attempted to gain 
peace and harmony by abolishing one 
side or the other of the problem. Some 
have turned away from the toilsome 
West, and sought, within cold, gray 
convent walls, or in some quiet oratory 
where the holy light falls dimly through 
windows pictured with saint and martyr, 
to cast from them forever the noises and 
the dust of the world, and so to attain to 
the blessed vision of God. Others have 
turned sadly from the East, counting 
faith adream and hope a delusion, and 
have chosen for their lot the gold and 
iron and clay of earth. But neither of 
these win the peace they sought. The 
devotee, who is only a devotee, is tossed 
from ecstasy to temptation, and from 
temptation to ecstasy, achieving nothing, 
making nu progress, and bereft of half of 
his life. And so it is with him who has 
chosen the practical and tangible only. 
He may fill his barns to overflowing; but 
half of his nature is unfed, and for all 
practical purposes he is a dead man as 
concerns the highest in himself. 


Nor is peace to be found by seeking 
some middle way between the East and 
the West. A compromise has properly no 
place in God’s universe. Soul and body 
are not brought into living union by in- 
venting something between them—some- 
thing which is neither soul nor body, but 
which partakes of the nature of both. 
They are only made one in something 
higher, which can contain both, without 
confounding either. So it is with the 
East and the West in life. He who has 
found peace is ie who is faithful alike to 
Kast and to West, who performs bravely 
the work which is set betore him in the 
world, and who vet forgets not the arch- 
ing sky. ‘‘Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers,’’ said Christ; ‘‘for they shall see 
God.” Blessed ure those who go down 
into the battle-fields of men, to plead for 
peace, and to take upon themselves the 
‘‘redder’s stroke in the fray;’’ for, in so 
doing, they shall attain to that vision 
of God which lonely pietist and raptured 
mystic have often sought in vain. 


But to say that one wholly and solely 
devoted to the ideal, or one wholly and 
solely devoted tothe practical, is living 
only in a half of his being, is but part of 
the truth. He cannot be wholly faithful 
to the practical West who is quite un- 
faithful to the spiritual Kast; nor can he 
be true to the spiritual who is false to the 
the practical. Faithfulness to eitber is 
bound up in faithfulness to both; it has 
ever been the experience of men that he 
who dyes or thinks one thing only, never 
does or thinks that one thing as well 
as another who does and thinks that 
same thiog and more besides. Destroy 
the sight of one eye, and it is. pretty sure 
to affect the sight of the other; starve one 
whole side of your nature, and the other 
must suffer. Many an illiterate toiler is 
a rounder man than the¥cultivated spe- 
cialist who has limited his whole being to 
one narrow groove of thought§ or action. 
‘The wagon will go higher than the flying 
kite, if the wagon is hitched to a star. 


It is a very practical question this, re- 
garding our relations to the East and 
the West in life. If it is true that to keep 
the ideal ever in view is to unsuit our- 
selves for the practical, we wish to know 
it, and to act in view of that knowledge. 
Or if, on the other hand, the least out- 
reaching to the practical finds its result 
ina dimmed spiritual vision, that also 
we want to be sure of. It is a question 
of, deepest earnestness this, whether we 
must sacrifice one part of our nature to 
the other, or whether it is possible to 
obey the voices which call tous from 
two different sides. Much of one’s ef- 
ficiency here, and of one’s preparedness 
for the hereafter, depends upon the 
answer. | 

God has not planted this divided na- 
ture and these diverse impulses in us 
without a purpose. God has willed 
that in ourselves we should bave an ex- 
ample of how the apparent contradictions 
of nature are reconciled. The ideal finds 
its realization only in the practical; the 
practical finds its meaning only in the 
ideal. This is the New ‘Testament doc- 
trine of faith and works. Do, and you 
will believe; believe, and you will do— 
is the dual teaching which recurs in 
varied phrasing in Gospel and Epistle. 
The dawn comes as surely to him who 
has labored and waited as to him who 
has only waited; and it finds him a 
strong man, ready for his new duties, 
while the other has lost his vigor through 
inactivity. Often it may seem that in 
doing the practical work of the hour one 
is abandoning the ideal; but it is only in 
seeming, it isin that practical work that 
the ideal is to be found. Sometimes 
fidelity to the ideal may seem to imply 
failure in the practical; but this also is 
only seeming; for he only brings the 
practical to its highest possibilities, who 
has learned the secret of its meaning from 
the ideal. The Kast and the West may 
seem to be two; to the highest thought 
they are but one. 


If, then, we would live the broad life 
which our nature makes possible for us, 
we must be quick and responsive to the 
calls which appeal to these two sides of 
our being. <A two-fold life must be ours; 
the silence of a spirit at peace with God; 
and the noise and bustle of the crowded 
mart. Forus are the quiet chambers of 
prayer, with their subdued light and 
their holy memories; for us, too, the 
battle-fields of life with their weary men 
and women, and their wounded, and their 
dead. It may be ours to win the blessed- 
ness of those who do, and suffer, and 
wait—-who bind the wounds of the 
poor and forsaken, and who find with 
glad surprise that they have been bind- 
ing the wounds of Christ, The way to 
that East, where are the springs of life, 
is through the tangled brushwood and 
the unbroken wilds of the West. Happy 
is the man who, when his work in the 
West is done, finds himself facing, with 
glad and steadfast eyes, the changeless 
glory of the Kast. 


-- 


- - - 


A Cat's Strategy. 


In a certain doctor’s family there is a 
cat—thought to be the smartest of its 
kind. Like other cats, he is fond of 
petting; but, unlike them, he wants to 
do it all himself. He will rub up against 
you, purring loudly, seemingly too happy 
to express himself, 

But put out a hand to stroke him, or, 
that delight of cats! to scratch his head, 
and an ugly slap with his paw exhibits 
his displeasnre. Yet he himself keeps on 
petting in his own way—jumping up in- 
to your lap and standing up rub his 
head against your chin. 

Cats have never been known to attend 
church services, as dogs sometimes do, 
but this cat takes an active interest 
in family prayers. Having _ been 
well brought up, he never expects to 
be fed until breakfast is finished and 
prayers are over. If, however, he thinks 
the family has sat long enough at the 
table, he taps his mistress on the arm and 
runs swiftly backwards upon his hind 
legs, and sits up like a kangaroo, beg- 
ging. If he discoveres that this has no 
effect, he jumps up on the little stand 
where the Bibles are kept, and pushes 
them off, one after another. The atten- 
tion of the family is hereby drawn, and 
he is punished, but his end is gained; for 
the Bibles are banded to the different 
members of the family, and prayers be- 
gin. 

Then he jumps upon the — stand, 
upright with open — eyes, 
a grave and solemn aspect, and utters not 
a sound during the reading and _ the 
prayer, until the doctor says ‘‘Amen.” 
Before the word is finished, an impera- 
tive meow tells he well knows that his 
turn has come at last.—|Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


4jts 


Oh, the mystery is to my mind s80 
intensely wonderful and so sweet of 
God’s Spirit dwelling at once in Christ 


‘and in us, so that we have literally 


actual, personal communion with the 
Father and with His Son, through the 
one spirit that dwells in us all. It 
would be frightful to dare to think or 
speak of it if it were not so plainly 
revealed; but now, I think, it is our 
privilege to know it, and our own fault 
if we do not, because God aays he is 
willing to give the Holy Spirit to all 
that ask for it; and 1 Cor. ii: 9-16 
teaches us what amazing things we may 
know if the Holy Spirit is our teacher.— 
| Adelaide Newton. 


Though New York was evacuted by 
the British, November 25, 1783, their 
troops held possession of Governor's is- 
land in the harbor till December 3, when 
it was formally transferred to the Ameri- 
can authorities. The anniversary was 
commemorated by a national salute of 


21 guns, by order of Gen. Hancock. 


The habit of religious dawdling is one 
of the worst forms of besetting sin. It 
stands in the way of every virtue,— 
[United Presbyterian. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


jaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St S. F. 


Sole Agent for 
Coast for 


aci 
DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF} 
Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 
-—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER, 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Robert Flenniken, 


DRY GOODS 


Clothing, Shoes, 


AND 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
724 & 726 Montgomery St. 


Between ;Washington and Jackson, East Side, 
near Jackson, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company. 
OF CALIFORNIA. ae 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN Francisco, 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID, $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, SEPTEMBER. 30TH, 1883, 


405 


$402,864 25 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE'HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.&Co.'s| 


— SUPERIOR —— 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


OS The only silk manufactured on this 
coast, Strong, smooth and brilliant in ‘color. 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Will be mailed ED 
customers of last FRE 
It contains illustrations, 
directions for planting all 


to all applicants and to 
year without ordering it. 
rices, descriptions and 
Vegetable and Flower 


Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvaluable to all, 
D. M. FERRY & C | 


deci2-1L3t 


J. Oo. LOW & Co. 


421 Market*Street. 


MIXED PAINTS, 


LINSEED OILS, 
....COLORS.... 


Illuminating and Lubricating Oils. 


0" Quotations and Samples on application. 
nevl0-m4 


WINTER RESORT. 


DELIGUTFUL CLIMATE! 


HE “OJAI VALLEY”’ is beautifully situ- 

ated; and asits name syggests is a ‘nest 
in the mountains.”’ Grand scenery. splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives, and every 
facility for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
dry and invigorating—:pecially adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spared for comfort of guests, 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 


| Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


Send for circulars. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
21lnov-lyr 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


519 Post Street, 


8S THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
place on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY OCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, oftice, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cahi- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Itooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 


THE CGNGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
Samuel F. Bufford, 33 Geary street. 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry bouse— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
stromgest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs, 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Oricans. VT. M. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VBEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Hals 


3236 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISOO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS *AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


AGENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 
Orders promptly filled. Paco 7nov-ly 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*NO BRAND”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MODEL 


Music Store 
135 MARKET ST., S. 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
+_AND— 
Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Bottom!Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
And the.... 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS; 


which are first-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8. Eaton, A. M. Benham. 


april-lyr 


COOKED 


Choicest Foods in the World, for 
Old and Young. 


rain, all hulls, 
cockle, and impurities re- 
merican moved. CRUSHED, STEAM 
COOKED AND DESICCATED. 
Patented, Prepared, as wan- 
reakfast ted, for the table, in ten 
eure minutes. Saving money. Sav 
ing fuel. Saving time. Sav- 
ing 
Easy to digest, deimg 

ereals. ‘veady thoroughly cooked. 


A. B. C. WHITE OATS. A. B. C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 

Ask for A. B. C. only. (Registered Trade-Mark.) 

For sale by all Grocers. THE CEREALS M’'F'G CO., 
83 MURRAY 8T., NEW YORE 
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Retake Preceding Frame 


WeEDNESDAY, Jan. 2, 1884. | 


THE PAcIFIc: 


SAN FRaAnNcIsco, Cat. 


he Bhildren’s 


The Origin of Christmas. 


Me Christmas looks out at us fromthe dim 


Seadow of the groves of the Druids who 


Biew not Christ, and it is dear to those-who 


- renounce the name of Christian. The 
ristmas log, which Herrick exhorts his 
rrie, merrie boys to bring with a noise to 


Me firing, is but the Saxon Yule-log burn- 


ing on the English hearth, and the blazing 
Boliday temples of Saturn shine again in the 
Mmminated Christian churches. It is the 
pagan mistletoe under which the Christian 
Wouth kisses the Christian maid. It is the 
Mholly of the old Roman Saturnalia which 
decorates Bracebridge Hall on Christmas- 
eve. The huge smoking baron of beef, the 
flowing oceans of ale, are but the survivals 
ef the-tremendous eating and drinking of 

PSeandinavian Walhalla. 

he Christian and ante-Christian feeling’ 
end in the happy season, and the Chris- 
Map observance mingles at every point with 
he paganrite. It is not easy to say where 
She paganism ends and the Christianity be- 

s. The carols and the wassail, the pray- 
Ore and the games, the generous hospitality, 
Hobly-horse and the Lord of Misrule, Maid 
Marian and Santa Claus, xre a curious med- 
iey of the old and the new. As the religious 
themcht of all ages'and countries, when it 
reashes a certain elevation, flows into an ex- 


which makes the Scriptures of the 
meet divergent nations harmonious, the his- | 


tory of this happy festival is evidenee of the 
@ommmon humanity of the earlier and later 
faees: and the stranger in Bracebridge Hall, 
musing by the glowing hearth on Christmas- 
Oye 2s he watches the romping revelry be- 
Meath the glisteuing berries, and listens to 
Sie waits caro!ling outside in the moonlight, 
Opes he is wakened on Christmas morning 
by the hushed patter of children’s feet in the 


passac«. and the shy music of 
@hildren’s voices at his door, may 
Welk seem to hear a more celestial 
gtrain, and to catch a deeper mean- 


ingin the words, ‘‘before Abraham was, I 
am.’’—[{ Harperis Magazine. 


Driving With Oil. 


Another homely illustration. | want- 
ed to drive an iron bar through a_ piece 
of timber. I bored a hole of the right 
size, but the bar was rusty, and the hole 
wasrough. I! made slow progress, and 
Was beginning to split the wood. ‘Then 
Tthoucht of the oil can. I oiled the 
bar; ] poured oil into the hole, and a few 
blows of the hammer sent the iron into 
its place. ‘The oil had not diminished 
the size of the bar, or enlarged that of 
the hole. It had only relieved the fric- 
tion. It had smoothed both surfaces. 
A few drops of oil were more effective 
than many blows of the hammer. How 
slow some good people are to learn this 
simple lesson. They take hoid of an im- 
portant enterprise with great zeal. They 
are intensely earnest, and even morbidly 
conscientious. Everbody ought to see it 
just as they do, and whoever does not, 
is hammered at without mercy. Such 


uncharitable zeal provokes opposition. It 


excites all the triection of the natural 
heart. Men will not appreciate the truth 


presented when they are repelled by the 
spirit in which it is presented. J.et. the 
reformers be careful to have plenty of 
of, Let him speak the truth in love. 


—{Dr. Babb. 


PREACHING As 4 Canpipate.—A clergy- 
man wis a candidate for lectureship in 
one of the old city churches of London. 
Desirous of giving a most favorable im- 
pression of the ingenuity with which he 
Could torture a text to his own meaning, 
he fook for his subject the word ‘‘but.”’ 
This disjunctive conjunction led him to 
dwell upon the truth that there is no lot 
im fife without its cross: ‘‘Naaman was 
a@M@ighty and honorable man of valor, 
was a leper.’’ ‘‘The five wicked 
eiies were as fruitful as the garden of 
God; $i the men of Sodom were wicked, 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
“Tbe inhabitants of Ai thought they had 
put the Israelites to flight; bu/ they knew 
not that there were liers in wait behind 
the city’; and so on went the divine, 
probably well satisfied with his ingenious 
performance. After service, in the ves- 
try, he was met by the chief trustee of 
the lectureship, who said to him, “Sir, it 
Was a2 most ingenious discourse, and we 
are exceedingly obiiged to you forit, buf 
you are wot the preacher that will do for 
us, —| Selected. 


A Suarp Answer.—A Syrian convert 
to Christianity. was urged by his em- 
loyer to work ov Sabbach, but he de- 
clmed. ‘‘But,’’ the master, ‘‘does 
not your Dibie say that ‘if a man has an 
OX Or an ass that falls into a pit on the 
he may pull him out?’ ” 
Ves,” answered the convert, ‘‘but if 


the ass hasa habit of falling into the 


Game }it every Sabbath-day, then 
should either fill up the pit or sell | 


man 
the ass. 


3) 


A gentleman met an uncertain ac- 
@@ainiance, who said: a little ehort, 
a@p@ sbould like toask you a conundrum 
MmMental arithmetic.” ‘‘Proceed,” re- 
the gentleman. ‘Well,’ said the 
short man, ‘‘suppose you bad $10 in 


Oar pocket, and [ should ask you for 
How much would remain?’ Ten 


S@@pars,”’ was the prompt reply. 


heodore Hook onee ealled an 


and dine with her, that as he had 
nvagement, he could not refuse. On 
i down the servant uneovered the 
which contained two mutton chops, 
an@ the hostess said: “Mr. Hook, you 
gee your dinner.”’ ‘*Thank you, ma’am, 
but where la yours ty 


of the Chinese Religious ‘Traci 


county, 


| 
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The Reflex Power of the Pen. 


The writer of this article was more 
than fifty years old before he made the 
discovery that his own pen was one of 
the most fruitful sources of personal in- 
formation. ‘This statement doubtless will 
strike every reader as paradoxical or 
egotistic. Many persons have learned in 
early life that the pen was one of the 
very best instruments for mental disci- 
pline. ‘This is in accord with the exact 
etymology of the word “information,” /.e., 
giving shape to what is within. Writing 
trains the mind to use its powers with suc- 
cess. Whoever will try to put a fresh 
thought into the minds of others by the 
use of words will find that the very effort 
will render the idea much clearer and 

more forcible to himself. And this ac- 
cords with a second meaning of the word 
‘Gnformation,” é@., to give organizing 
power ty, or to animate the mental forces. 

But the more common meaning of the 
word “inform” is to instruct, or convey 
knowledge, And just here is where the 
pen wields a marvelous reflex power. 
Who can read the Pilerim’s Progress” in 
connection with the circumstances under 
which it was written and not feel sure 
Bunyaw gaincd stores of knowledge by 
the act of writing? And yet he drew the 
materials from the book mainly by pump- 
ing from the well « f his own divine ex- 
perience of immeasurable depth. ‘The in- 
ternal evidence of the book is aufiicient to 
coutirm bis own statement, that be was 
indebted to no human aid. Did Bunyan 
put on paper what he did not know be- 
tore he began to write? or did what was 
purely originaled come to him in the act 
of writing ? 

Robert Hall used to relate that some- 
times, while in the act of preaching, 
thoughts would rush into bis mind so 
new aud precious to himself that, when 
he went home, he would, from memory, 
write them out for his own use. 

Oceassionally, as one is intently study- 
ing the Bible with pen in hand, the lines 
seem wide apart where no buman com- 
ments have filled the hiatus, aad by not- 
ing down what comes, the space begins 
to fill up with rich gems of practical 
instruction. Weare not at All conscious 
that these new ideas come from any ma- 
terial or human source. 

Instances have occurred, when | have 
been writing a sermon on some 
topic of fallow ground, when there would 
come a mental fulmination, tumbling in- 
to the mind whole bulks and trains of 
unheard of thought, and to my own soul, 
bright and precious as cargoes of gold. 
Wihere do these thoughts come from ? 
[s‘it presumption to suppose that, while 
the pen holds the mind concentrated on 
some point of revealed truth, the Divine 
Spirit pours some new light on its hidden 
meaning ? 


The Geysers. 


The Geysers, situated in Sonoma 
one bhunadred miles from San 
Francisco, were discovered in 1847, by a 
farmer, named W. B,. Elliot, while hunt- 
ing for bear. They are situated on the 
Little Pluton River, and number at least 
a hundred springs, of all shapes, — colors, 
conditions and temperatures.  livery- 
thing here seems to be owned and con- 


trolled by his Satanic majesty. The 
Devil’s ‘‘Eve-water Spring.” containin 


lime, alum, magnesia, etc., is suppose to 
be a remedy for weak or inflamed eyes, 
The guide allows us to sit in the Devil’s 
‘Armchair,’ and wish for anything we 
want. Near by is the Devil’s “Ink- 
stand,” containing a fluid with which 
those who feel disposed can make their 
will before proceeding further, Ascend- 
ing the steaming, sulphurous gorge we 
pass the Springs’ —200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the ‘*Machine Shop,” 
‘Pluto’s Punch Bowl,’’ the ‘‘Wash 
Boiler’ —212 degrees, and the ‘*Witches 
Caldron,”’ ten feet square, where an egg 
ean be thoroughly cooked in three min- 


utes. Passing on over heated ground 
and thick deposits of sulphur, salts, 


ammonia, tartaric acid, magnesia, etc., 
we reached the ‘*Devil’s Pulpit,’’ two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
We stand and overlook the ceascless 
action, the rear, steam and bubbling of 
one hundred boiling medicated springs, 
while the steam rises one hundred tee: 
above all, The air is impreguated with 
various odors, the gulch and mountain 
seem to be on fire.—]| Morning Star. 


It makes no difference whether a worm 
eats its way into a wooden cistern, or 
whether bole hored into it witha 
gvimlet, or whether heat shrinks the stuff, 


its contents run out all the same; and no 


«re 


who pressed so urgently to | 
‘ 


Becicty, who can be addressed at Newton | 


Wenire, Mass., is about to publish a list 
Of Chinese Rchools In this country. He 
- to secure a bond of union between 


em, making them mutually helpful. 


he diciples returned to Jesus and 
i him all that they bad done. This is 
good rule for every minister and every 
istian. Every night go to Christ and 
him what you bave been doing dur- 
the day, and the motive which in- 
ced your conduct. 


matter what it may be, anything that 
sets the nervous system aleak will drain 
it dry speedily, and leave the mana 
wreck, As soon asa man has wasted 
with riotous living the substance that lics 
inside the brain and nervous system he 
is good for nothing. Yet I behold a 
ereat many men doing it. They will not 
rest Sundays, vor nights. They will not 
limit their industry within the cireuit of 
their easy competence and power. ‘They 
over-ambitious., They chase the 
hours till they glow and burn, Although 
they have health and strength, and are 
conscious that they are virtuous, and are 
good citizens, and do not, so far as_ they 
are aware, break any canon of morality, 
vet they are violating the constitution of 
their being. They are wasting their 
whole uervous system, which is their 
very self. You may say that this is a 
clean mode of slaying a man’s self; that 
itis white suicide. Yes, it is clean as 
compared with other modes of slaying 
one’s self; nevertheless, it is suicide. 


Dr. Abernethy used to say that the 
two great killing powers in the world are 
Stuffand Fret. Dr. Abernethy died 
many years ago, but the world bas not 
changed much since his time. Stuff and 
Fret still stalk up and down in the earth, 
and great multitudes continue to suc- 
cumb to their attacks.—| Ex. 


Pray for patience; every day will bring 
something that will call for its exercise. 
—(St. Jerome. 
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“The East and the West in Life. 


For centuries it has been the instinct 
of mento turn ‘to the East in worship. 
For centuries also it has been their in- 
stinct, when they sought a field of con- 
quest, to turn tothe West. ‘To the one, 
men have looked for faith and hope and 
inspiration and knowledge; in the other, 
they have seen before them unsolved 
problems, and a land to be conquered 
and possessed. 

Man is not only a combatant; he is a 
war in himself. He is &n essential con- 


tradiction; a bundle of warring impulses. - 


It is not without significance that, wan- 
dering ever toward the changing West, 
he yet must turn and face the changeless 
Kast in his moments of highest feeling; 
it is not meaningless that, looking hope- 
fully and lovingly to the shining Hast, 
he yet must seek his appointed labor in 
the West, where the sun and the stars 
go out. In that Kast be finds the birth- 
place of his race and his religion; it is 
the land of poetry and faith, and Ar- 
cadian simplicity and quaint, old beauty; 
the very stories which he tells to his chil- 
dren have come down through many 
lands and many times from that prime- 
val East. In the West he finds the 
hard and the practical—forests to cut 
down, tivers to ford, prairies to sow, 
deserts to redeem, houses to build, ene- 
mies to conquer. So he lives his two- 
fold lite; a man of the fast and a man of 
the West; a man of the past and a man 
of the present; a citizen of this world, 
and one owing allegiance to a_ higher 
world than this. 

In this two-fold life of man is the se- 
cretof human greatness, and the secret 
also of human pain. So far as concerns 
a certain animal content, it might be bet- 
ter for man to be as the beasts that per- 
ish, free from the csaving which bids him 
look to the Kast, and wait for the dawn; 
free from the hope which bids him watch 
for the uplifted sign of the Son of man. 
But being a man, he cannot be wholly 
free from the high unrest and deathless 
longings of a man. And for the eame 
reason, he cannot wholly turn away from 
the work which lies before him in the 
West. He is not gifted with wings; his 
fect must rest on the ground. Bread 
and clothing are to be won for his body’s 
needs; shelter must be provided for those 
whom he cherishes; other men are to be 
helped out of the ‘‘slough of despond”’ 
and the mire of sin, and he must work 
with willing hand and patient brain. He 
dare not be untrue to the East; he dare 
not be faithless to the West. To fail in 
his duty toward either, would be to pro- 
proclaim himself se much the less a man. 

This duality of human nature—this 
warring of the human soul within itself— 
makes conflict the natural condition of 
man. So long as one proves faithful to 
his own being, so long will he find him- 
self in a straight between two, the high 
ideal Kast appealing to the one side of 
his nature, the stern and practical West 
appealing to the other, and each speak- 
ing with a voice that brooks no denial. 
[tis no marvel that in this conflict of 
the ages men have attempted to gain 
peace and harmony by abolishing one 
side or the other of the problem. Some 
have turned away from the toilsome 
West, and sought, within cold, gray 
convent walls, or in some quiet oratory 
where the holy light falls dimly through 
windows pictured with saint and martyr, 
to cast from them forever the noises and 
the dust of the world, and so to attain to 
the blessed vision of God, Others have 
turned sadly from the East, counting 
faith adream and hope a delusion, and 
have chosen for their lot the gold and 
iron and clay of earth. But neither of 
these win the peace they sought. The 
devotee, who is only a devotee, is tossed 
from ecstasy to temptation, and from 
temptation to ecstasy, achieving nothing, 
making no progress, aod bereft of half of 
his life. And so it is with him who has 
chosen the practical and tangible only. 
He may fill his barns to overflowing; but 
half of his nature is unfed, and for all 
practical purposes he is a dead man as 
concerns the highest in himself. 

Nor is peace to be found by seeking 
some middle way between the Last and 
the West. A compromise has properly no 
place in God’s universe. Soul and body 
are not brought! into living union by in- 
venting something between them—some- 
thing which is neither soul nor body, but 
which partakea of the nature of both, 
They are only made one in something 
higher, which can contain both, without 
confounding either. So it is with the 
Kast and the West in life. He who has 
found peace is ie who is faithful alike to 
Kast and to West, who performs lpavely 
the work which is set betore him in the 
world, and who vet forgets not the arch- 
ing esky. ‘‘Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers,’ said Christ; ‘‘for they shall see 
God.” Blessed are those who go down 
into the battle-fields of men, to plead for 
peace, and to take upon themselves the 
‘‘redder a stroke in the fray;’’ for, in 80 
doing, they shall attain to that vision 
of God which lonely pietist and raptured 
mystic have often sought in vain. 

But to say that one wholly and solely 
devoted to the ideal, or one wholly and 
solely devoted to the practical, is living 
only in a half of his being, is but part of 
the truth. He cannot be wholly faithful 
to the practical West who is quite un- 
faithful to the spiritual Kast; nor can he 
be true to the spiritual who is false to the 
the practical. Faithfulness to eitber is 
bound up in faithfulness to both; it has 
ever been the experience of men that he 
who dyes or thinks one thing only, never 
does or thinks that one thing as well 
as another who does and thinks that 
same thing and more besides. Destroy 
the sight of one eye, and it is. pretty sure 
to affect the sight of the other; starve one 
whole side of your nature, and the other 
must suffer. Many an illiterate toiler is 
a rounder man than the¥cultivated spe- 
cialist who has limited his whole being to 
one narrow groove of thought§ or action. 
The wagon wil] go higher than the flying 
kite, if the wagon is hitched to a star. 


It is a very practical question this, re- 
garding our relations to the East and 
the West in life. If it is true that to keep 
the ideal ever in view is to unsuit our- 
selves for the practical, we wish to know 
it, and to act in view of that knowledge. 
Or if, on the other hand, the least out- 
reaching to the practical finds its result 
ina dimmed spiritual vision, that also 
we want to be sure of. It is a question 
of, deepest earnestness this, whether we 
must sacrifice one part of our nature to 
the other, or whether it is possible to 
obey the voices which call to us from 
two different sides. Much of one’s ef- 


ficiency here, and of one’s preparedness | 


for the hereafter, depends upon the 
answer. 

God has not planted this divided na- 
ture and these diverse impulses in us 
without a purpose. God has willed 
that in ourselves we should bave an ex- 
ample of how the apparent contradictions 
of nature are reconciled. The ideal finds 
its realization only in the practical; the 
practical finds its meaning only in the 
ideal. This is the New ‘Testament doc- 
trine of faith and works. Do, and you 
will believe; believe, and you will do— 
the dual teaching which recurs in 
varied phrasing in Gospel and Epistle. 
The dawn comes as surely to him who 
has labored and waited as to him who 
has only waited; and it finds him a 
strong man, ready for his new duties, 
while the other has lost his vigor through 
Inactivity, Otten it may seem that in 
doing the practical work of the hour one 
is abandoning the ideal; but it is only in 
seeming, it isin that practical work that 
the ideal is to be found. Sometimes 
fidelity to the ideal may seem to imply 
failure in the practical; but this also is 
only seeming; for he only brings the 
practical to its highest pessibilities, who 
has learned the secret of its meaning from 
the ideal. The Kast and the West may 
seem to be two; to the highest thought 
they are but one. 

If, then, we would live the broad _ life 
which our nature makes possible for us, 
we must be quick and responsive to the 
calls which appeal to these two sides of 
our being. <A two-fold life must be ours; 
the silence of a spirit at peace with God; 
and the noise and bustle of the crowded 
mart. Forus are the quiet chambers of 
prayer, with their subdued light and 
their holy memories; for us, too, the 
battle-fields of life with their weary men 
and women, and their wounded, and their 
dead, It may be ours to win the blessed- 
ness of those who do, and suffer, and 
wait—-who bind the wounds of the 
poor and forsaken, and who find with 
glad surprise that they have been bind- 
ing the wounds of Christ, The way to 
that Hast, where are the springs of life, 
is through the tangled brushwood and 
the unbroken. wilds of the West. Happy 
is the man who, when his work in the 
West is done, finds himself facing, with 
glad and steadfast eyes, the changeless 
glory of the East. 


Is 


- 


A Cat's Strategy. 

In a certain doctor’s family there is a 
cat—-thought to be the smartest of its 
kind. Like other cats, he is fond of 
petting; but, unlike them, he wants to 
do it all himself. Ile will rub up against 
you, purring loudly, seemingly too happy 
to express himself, 

But put out a hand to stroke him, or, 
that delight of cats! to seratch his head, 
and an ugly slap with his paw exhibits 
his displeasure. Yet he himself keeps on 
petting in his own way—-jumping up in- 
to your lap and standing up .to rub_ his 
head against your chin, 

Cats have never been known to attend 
church services, as dogs sometimes do, 
but this cat takes an active interest 
in family prayers. Having been 
well brought up, he never expects to 
be fed until breakfast is finished and 
prayers are over, If, however, he thinks 
the family has sat long enough at the 
table, he taps his mistress on the arm and 
runs swiftly backwards upon his hind 
loys, and sits up like a kangaroo, beg- 
ging. If he discoveres that this has no 
effect, he jumps up on the little stand 
where the Bibles are kept, and pushes 
them off, one after another. The atten- 
tion of the family is hereby drawn, and 
he is punished, but bis end is gained; for 
the Bibles are banded to the ditterent 
members of the family, and prayers be- 
erin, 

Then 
sits 


he jumps upon the — stand, 
upright with open eves, 
a grave and solemn aspect, and utters not 
a sound during the reading and the 
prayer, until the doctor says ‘‘Amen.” 
Before the word is finished, an impera- 
tive meow tells he well knows that his 
turn has come at last. Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Oh, the mystery is to my mind so 
intensely wonderful and so sweet of 
God’s Spirit dwelling at once in Christ 
and in us, so that we have literally 
actual, personal communion with the 
Father and with ILlis Son, through the 
one spirit that dwells in us all. It 
would be frightful to dare to think or 
speak of it if it were not so plainly 
revealed; but now, I think, it is our 
privilege to know it, and our own fault 
if we do not, because God aays he is 
willing to give the Holy Spirit to all 
that ask for it; and 1 Cor. ii: 9-16 
teaches us what amazing things we may 
know if the Holy Spirit is our teacher.— 
| Adelaide Newton. 


Though New York was evacuted by 
the British, November 25, 175838, their 
troops held possession of Governor's is- 
land in the harbor till December 3, when 
it was formally transferred to the Ameri- 
can authorities. The anniversary was 
commemorated by a national salute of 


21 guns, by order of Gen. Hancock. 


The habit of religious dawdling is one 
of the worst forms of besetting sin. It 
stands in the way of every virtue.— 
{United Presbyterian. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 


Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


jaisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


JOHN SKINKER 
256 Market St S. F. 


Sole Agent for 
Coast for 


aci 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF} 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


-—-AND-— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Kagle Fuse Works 


Various brands-—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Robert Flenniken, 


DRY GOODS 


Clothing, Shoes, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
724 & 726 Montgomery Si. 


Between Washington and Jackson, East Side, 
near Jackson, San Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 


LIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FraNCISCO. 
CAPITAN FULLY PAID......... $200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, SEPTEMBER. 30TH. 1883, 
S402,864 25 
ORGANIZATION, 


NEARLY, £900,000 00 
CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 


Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


LADIES, 
PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY! 


Belding Bros.&Co.'s 


SUPERIOR —— 
Spool, Skein, Knitting 
and Embroidery 


Cy The only silk manufactured on this 
coast. Strong, smoothand brilliant in ‘color. 
None better. 


Carlson & Currier 


585 MARKET STREET. 


Will be mailed to all applicants and 


customers of last 


to 
rs of year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prces, descriptions and 


directions for planting all Veretable and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, etc, Imnwaluable to all, 


D.M. FERRY & sick. 


421 Market*Street. 


MIXED PAINTS, 


LINSEED OILS, 


....COLORS.... 


Illuminating and Lubricating Oils. 


0" Quotations and Samples on application. 
novl0-m4 


WINTER RESORT. 
DELIGUTFUL CLIMATE! 


VENHE “OJAL VALLEY” is beantifully situ- 

ated; and asits name spegests is a ‘nest 
in the mountains.”’ Grand scenery, splendid live 
oak trees, good hunting and fishing. Hot and 
cold springs in the hills. Fine drives, and every 
facility for out-door enjoyment. The climate is 
dry and invigorating—-:peciaily adapted to lung, 
asthmatic or nervous troubles. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is fitted up as a country home; good beds and 
comfortably furnished rooms; well set table, 
and no pains spdred for comfort of guests, 

Parties met with carriage at Newhall, Santa 
Paula, Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, Los 
Angeles, or any point. 

Address, for map and information, 

F. P. BARROWS, 


| Nordhoft, Ventura Co., Cal. 


ES, 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Ete. 


30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2lnov-lyr 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


519 Post Street, 


8 THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 
place on the coast to buy Fine Groceries 
and Family Supplies. Send for ull list. m9-tf 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY OCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. 

Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Claak. ‘Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
Db. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. PD. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. 
cial Agent--Steplicn 8S. Smith, oftice, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenne,. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
06 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pip- 


neo, 5Y Bible House, N. ¥. See. for Calk- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 


San Francisco, 

AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Iooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Aiden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 
CIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary — Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
Treasurer — E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rey. Albert E. Dunning, Sabbath-School 
Secretary. 

THE CGNGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
Samuel F. Bufford, 33 Geary street. 


Factorr: La- 
test improv- 
el Steam 
Machinery— 


Dry bouse— 
Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
astromcest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Orcans, 
suyvfrom Manufacturer andsawe half, 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cazoto New Oricans. WT. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 


C. HERRMANN. FRANE VBREN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


32360 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS *AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


AGENT for Blanchard Liquid Foods. Miss 
E. M. Domett, 314 Ellis St., San Francisco. 
Orders promptly filled. Paco Tnov-ly 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents For 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘*NO BRAND ”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MODEL 


Music Store 
735 MARKET ST., S. F. 


—— 


PIANOS, ORCANS, 
SHEET MUSIC, 
—_AND— 
Musical Merchandise 


Of every description at Boltom’ Prices. 


Agency of the 
CELEBRATED HAZLETON PIANOS 
BENHAM UPRIGHT PIANOS; 


which are tirst-class and medium-price. 


Chas. 8S. Eaton. A. M. Benham. 


april-lyr 


COOKED 


Choicest Foods in the World, for 
Old and Young. 


Selected all hulls, 

i cockle, and impurities re- 

merican moved. CRUSHED, STEAM 

COOKED AND DESICCATED. 

Patented, Prepared, as wan- 

ted, for the table, tn ten 

reakfast minutes, Saving money. Sav 

ing fael. Saving time. Sav- 

ing waste. Saving health. 

ereals. Easy to digest, deimg al- 
ready thoroughly cooked. 


A. B. C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B. C. MAIZE. 


A. B. C. WHITE OATS. 
A. B. C. BARLEY FOOD. 
Ask for A. B. C. oniy. (Registered Trade-Mark.). 

For sale by all Grocers. THE CEREALS M’'F'G CO., 
Send for circulars. MURRAY ST., NEW YORE 
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THE PAOIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 2, 1884 


Ghe Pacific, 


SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


Wasarneton, December 3l1st.—lIt is 
estimated that the reduction of the pub- 
lic debt for December will be about $12,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Lowell, the American Minister, 
has formally accepted the rectorship of 
St. Andrews University, Scotland, to 
which he was recently elected. 


It is estimated by the Santa Barbara 
Independent that 300 gallons of olives 
per month are consumed in that town 
alone, the Mission olive being preferred. 


There are about seventeen thousand 
dentists in the United States; and they 
pack into the teeth of American people, 
says the Cleveland Herald, a ton ef pure 
gold every year. 

Ireland last year had a population of 
5,097,853. The excees of deaths over 
births was 34,148, and besides this, sta- 
tistics show that the Emerald Isle lost 
nearly 100,000 by emigration. 

Jesse Wood, who has been publishing the 
Chico Enterprise for the past year, has 
withdrawn from that journal and pur- 
chased the Oroville Mercury. Ed Hoole 
resumes management of the Enéerprise. 


New York, December 3lst.—The 
business failures in the United States 
during 1883, reported by Dunn & Uo., 
number 9,184, against 6,738 in 1882— 
an increase of 2,446. The liabilities for 
1883 are $172,000,000, against $101,- 
000,000 for 1882. | 

New York, December 28th.—An ex- 
cursion party has just started from Bos- 
ton for California on a train of Pullman 
cars numbering 137 persons, mostly from 
New England. Two months will be 
spent in Monterey. ‘The travelers will 
return in April, May and June. 


An English mechanic has invented a 
horseshoe composed of three thicknesses 
of cowhide compressed iuto a steel mold, 
and subjected to a chemical preparation. 
It will last longer than the common shee, 
weighs only one-fourth as much, does 
not split the hoofs, requires no calks, and 
is very elastic. | 

The Real Estate Circular published 
by Thomas Magee furnishes an interest- 
ing review of the real-estate transactions 
for the year just closed, from which the 
following statistics are gathered: Num- 
ber of real-estate sales within the city 
and county of San Francisco in round 
numbers, 2,700, aggregating about $16,- 
000,000, against 2,385 sales in 1882, 
aggregating $15,127,750. 

The Government of France offers a 
prize of 50,000 francs for the discovery 
that shall enable electricity to be applied 
economically in any one of the following 
directions: As a source of heat, of light, 
of chemical action, of mechanical power, 
as a means of the transmission of intelli 
gence, or the treatment of disease—the 
prize being open to all nationalities, and 
to be awarded in December, 1887. 


The cost of a good church paper is less 
than one cent a day, and yet many per- 
sons say they are too poor to pay for it. 
They will spend ten times the cost of a 
religious paper, and more, for useless and 
harmful luxuries or triflea, and yet they 
are too poor to pay for their church pa- 
per, which would repay them and their 
families a thousand-fold its cost, in pleas- 
ure, instruction and mental and moral 
culture.—| Exchange. 

Repus.icaN Natrona CONVENTIONS. —- 
The dates and places of holding the Re- 
publican National Conventions since the 
organization of the party are as follows: 
June 17, 1856, Philadelphia; May 17, 
1860, Chicago; June 7, 1864, Baltimore; 
May 20, 1868, Chicago; Juue_ 5, 1872, 
Philadelphia; June 14, 1876, Cincinnati; 
June 2, 1880, Chicago; June 3, 1884, 
Chicago. Including the Convention of 
1884, one-half the Conventions of the 
party will have been held in Chicago. 

Satt Lake, December 3lst.—The 
Tribune’s annual report upon Utah and 
adjoining ‘Territories shows increased 
prosperity and growth. The total bullion 

roduct of the Pacific coast is placed at 
$65,000,000. Utah produced $8,000,- 
000 the past year. The total for the 
Territory since the opening of the mines 
by the Gentiles is $70,000,000. Utah’s 
population is 28,000, an increase of 7,- 
000 since 1880. New buildings erected 
in the city the past year, 900, costing 
$1,500,000. Miles of railroad construct- 
ed, 148. Mormon emigrants for the 
year, 3,000. Assessed valuation of the 
Territory. $30,000,000. 

The Indian Messenger for October 
2ist says: ‘‘We are exceedingly sorry to 
learn that Babu Keshub Chunder Sen is 
atill ailing at Cawnpore. In his journey 
down to Calcutta, he has been obliged, 
on account of extreme weakness, to halt 
at Cawnpore, where his disease has 
shown no signs of improvement. One 
thing seems to be evident. His consti- 
tution is no longer able to bear the great 
mental strain which the increasing cares 
of his church entail on him. Complete 
retirement from all active duties for at 
least two years is what he absolutely 
needs, and what his medical advisers 
and friends should urge upon him.’’ 


London has fourteen terminal railway 
stations from which no fewer than 2,202 
trains depart daily. Nearly 1,600 of 
those leave between 104.m. and 10 P.M.; 
320 trains leave daily from one station. 
Referring to the iilahopound railway, 
this wonderful line forms a complete belt, 
or inner circle, around the whole of the 
inner part of London. Between Farring- 
don and Moorgate streets 568 trains run 
every week day—nearly twenty-four 


trains an hour, or one nearly every three 

minutes. The Metropolitan Underground 

Railway Company conveys about 70,- 

000,000 passengers annually, or 1,500,- 

000 per week. Great and mighty are 

works, oh London.—[Detroit Free 
ress. 


Sunday-School Lesson for Jan. 13, 1884. 
James i: 16-27. 


BY REV. IVAN M. MARTY. 


Hearing and Doing. 


Golden Text.—‘*Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.”’ (v. 22.) 

Who was James, the author of this 
epistle ? The question has been the 
subject of countless theories and endless 
discourses, arising, in main, out of desire 
to substantiate the tradition of the per- 
petual virginity of Mary. But the best 
modern interpreters, including Neander, 
Meyer, Alford, Schaff and Farrar, bas- 
ing their judgment onthe plain interpre- 
tation of Scripture, make our James not 
one of the two apostles known by that 
name, but in reality the son of Mary and 
Joseph, the half-brother of Jesus. 

His character shows deep traces of the 
influence of that wonderful companion- 
ship; tradition says that like John the 
Baptist, he was a Nazarite; he was de- 
voted to the law of his fathers. At first 
he had little sympathy with the teachings 
of our Lord, perhaps a natural conse- 
quence of his purity and legal rectitude 
as a Nazarite. After the resurrection, 
our Lord revealed himself to him, and 
thenceforward James was ‘‘the servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” He was a 
Christian, but yet a Jew, punctilious iu 
observing all the law. | 

His force and integrity of character, 
his practical wisdom, his truly Jewish 
piety, won him the highest respect in all 
Jerusalem, made him head of the Church 
of Christ therein, and gave him the vir- 
tual power of an apostle. ‘To the indig- 
nation of all good Jews he was stoned to 
death at the command of the High 
Priest, about the year sixty-three. 

The epistle of James is addressed to 
the dispersed Jews, probably not to 
Christians alone, but to all Jews with 
whom his standing in Jerusalem would 
give him influence. He speaks, as it 
were, the last of the prophets, persuad- 
ing, commanding holiness of life. He 
has little to say of Christian doctrine, 
nor, like Paul, does he ground his pre- 
cepts thereupon, and yet he plainly pre- 
supposes it. 

His epistle shows what a busy, puri- 
fying thing true faith must be, and how 
it must work in the heart, and in the 
world by love. Herder is quoted ag 
saying, ‘‘What a noble man speaks in 
this epistle! Deep, unbroken patience 
in suffering! Greatness in poverty! Joy 
in sorrow! Simplicity, sincerity, firm, 
direct confidence in prayer! Discipline of 
heavenly wisdom! How he wants action! 
not words, not (dead, intelleetual) faith, 
but free action, perfect, noble action 
according to the royal law of the spirit, 
the free—the purified Pharisee—the 
Christian.’’ Proverbs, Job, Ecclesias- 
ticus, and particularly the Sermon on the 
Mount seem to have influenced his 
thought. Yet he speaks with independ- 
ence, burning earnestness, and with au- 
thority, as one whose life justified his 
words. 

EXPOSITION. 

V. 16. He continues the thought of 
the preceding verses. (od sends trials 
of our faith, but never temptations to 
sin. Do not be deceived into thinking 
that if you sin itis his fault. Only good 
gifts arefrom Him. He is the father of 
all lights, physical and spiritual. His 
sun of righteousness never turns to a 
setting, thereby casting darkness of evil 
upon men. If ever any shadow comes 
between us and Him, do not err by think- 
ing that it is cast by Him; it is the dark, 
separating cloud that rises from our sinful 
hearts. 

V. 18. Allthat is good in us is from 
Him. In His sovereign grace and love 
He gave us the revealing Word, through 
which we are born into a new life, 
and made, as it were, fruits to God, 
first not merely in time, but in importance 
and honor. 

V. 19. ‘‘Wherefore” the Revised Ver- 
sion translates, ‘‘ye know this.” The 
new birth into the kingdom, by grace 
through faith in the Word, lies at the 
very beginning of all Christian doctrine. 

e know this, but it calls for more than in- 
tellectual belief; it calls for practical fruit 
in life; for the obedient heart, swift and 
eager to hear the divine command; for 
earnestness and weight of thought that 
does not rush into empty words for con- 
siderate charity. 

V. 21. Impurity and ebullitions of 
passions will destroy the seed of God 
implanted in the heart. Meekness is 
the soil favorable to its growth and fruit- 
fulness. We naturally think of the par- 
able of the sower. 

V. 22. The mere hearer is the man of 
the parable, who listens with interest, 
approval, joy. ‘The seed springs 
quickly with splendid promise, but soon 
withers. No depth of purpose, no over- 
mastering determination to act controls 
him. His religion is a form, a sem- 
blance; it has no life in it; no possibility 
of further growth of fruit. It is a lamp 
witkout oil; it is a home on the flood- 
tossed sands. 

V. 23. Such hearers may listen again 
and again with interest, but it has no ef- 
fect whatever on their lives. They are 
like the man that glances into the mir- 
ror, turns away, and immediately forgets 
the defects in form and dress thereby re- 
vealed, and takes no pains to remedy 
them. But whoso looks and continues 
looking into the perfect law of Christ, the 
pure law of love, will find it a divine mir- 
ror that shows him what he is, and what 
he ought to be. The law of Christ be- 
comes a constant monitor within him, 
urging him to unwearied endeavor in 
holy action; thus God works in him and 
he works out his own salvation, blessed 
in the doing. — 

V. 26. The sincerity of the creed is 
proved in the deed. God reads directly 
the heart of every man, while we can 
determine the reality or vanity of the 
professions of ourselves and of others 
only by the fruit produced. 

Wrathful passion rushing unchecked 


up | 


into malicious utterance is not a fruit of 
the implanted Word. He who does not 
see their utter contradiction is deceived. 
He may conclude that seeda of evil, 
not of God, are maturing within him. 
Pure religion and undefiled in the sight 
of our God and Father does not manifest 
itself in bigotry, in bitterness and wrath- 
ful zeal against heretics, but in spotless 
purity of life, and in deeds of helpful love 
to the needy. 


SUMMARY OF LESSONS. 


The origin of evil is not in God. 
We cannot cast upon Him blame for our 
sin, reproach for the weakness of our wills, 
and for the strength of our temptations. 

Only good can come from the good; 
there is no darkness i the Father of 
light to ray evil upon us. : 

He gives us nut every blessing, bu 
the richest gifts and the best boons he 


has. He gives us the Word that is able 
to save our evuls. He gives us the ‘‘un- 
speakable gift.” 


The new birth is the spring of all pure 
mortality and practical holiness of life. 
We find ‘*Ye must be born again,’’ even 
in James. 

Let all who profess the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity. The new birth 
means a new life. The new life of 
freedom from impurity and passion is the 
sign of the new birth into the kingdom of 
the sons >of God. 

Christ wants doers, not hearers; work- 
ers, not dreamers; Christian progress, 
not dead orthodoxy; practical charity, 
not zealous bigotry; creeds that live in 
deeds of love. 


While some line-men were stretching 
a telephone line across Fourteenth street, 
New York, on Saturday last, the line 
broke, an end fell into the street, part of 
it croesing one of the Brush electric-light 
wires. ‘The end fell upon a team of 
horses attached to a coal cart, and both 
animals fell to the street severely shocked. 
The driver caught the wire to put it 
away, when he too was prostrated. The 
presence of mind of a passer-by, who 
folded arubber coat and made an in- 
sulator, relieved the horses. 


The country for the poor man, says 
our consul, is Mexico. ‘The laborer can 
put up his house for nothing, because the 
woods produce all he wants, the forks of 
trees for supporte, bamboos to form the 
walls and sides, vines to tie all together, 
grass and palm for the roof. No nails, 
bolts, hinges, screws, locks, or anything 
else is required; and, with mud-plastered 
walls al a little whitewash, he has a 
comfortable, neat house. His clothing is 
inexpensive, for he needs only summer 
clothes of flannel. 


Mrs. Eliza B. Anderson, the widow 
of General Robert Anderson, recovered 
$11,032.20 as damages in the Supreme 
Court, New York, in her suit against the 
Continental Insurance Company for loss 
upon her furniture and library, which 
were stored in the Morrell storehouse 
when it was destroyed by fire on Oct. 
10, 1881, and on which she had $10,000 
of insurance. 


The Herald claims that the growth of 
the population of Los Angeles is repeating 
the example of Kansas City in the decade 
between 1860 and 1870, and is more than 
distancing Denver in the decade between 
1870 and 1880. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Silver, $1.1034 per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 
925 fine. 51 per oz. | 


COMMERCIAL 

Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.75 
to 6.00; medium grades, $4.85 to 5.37%; 
Shipping Superfine, $4.50 to 4.75. 

WueEaT—$1.77% to 1.80 per ctl. 

BarLtEy—Feed, $1.02 to $1.05 

Oats---No. 1, $1.60 to 1.65. 

Frep—Bran, $15@15.50; ground barley, 
$24 to 25; middlings, $19 to $23; oil-cake, 
$30.00 per ton. 

Potators—40c to $1.10 per ecwt. 

Frort—Lemons, $6.50 to 7.00 per box for 
Sicily; Bananas, 1.75 to $4 per bunch; Cal. 
Oranges $2.00 to 5.00 per box; Strawberries, 
$5 to 10 per chest; Apples, 50c to $2.00 per 
box; Pears, 75c to $2.00 per box; 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75 
Cauliflower, $1 to 1.50 per doz; 
75c to $1 per ctl. 

Hay—$8.50 to 14.50 for all grades. Straw, 
50 to 60c per bale. 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 32% to 35c. 

CHEEsSE—Cal. 17 to 19c choice. 

Eaas—35 to 374%c per doz for Cal. 

Honey—Strained, 6c to 7%c for white 

Brer—8\%c to 9 first quality; 64%c to 7c 
for third. 

Mvutron—Wethers, 5c to 5%c; Ewes, 4c 
to 4%c. 

Lams—7 to 8c. 

Porx—Live hogs, 5%c to 6c for hard 
grain hogs on foot; dressed do, 7%c to 8. 

Woo.t—8c to 17c 

Hivrs anp Sxins—Sheep skins, 20c,to 25c 
for shearlings;30c to 50c for short; 50c to 75c 
for medium; 90c to $1.25 for long wool skins. 


r ctl.; 
urnips, 


Trainiug-school for nurses connected with 
Pacific Dispensary Hospital for women and 
children, Nos. 221, 223 Thirteenth street, 
San Francisco. 

The Directors would announce that this 
school is in successful operation, ranking in 
every respect with Eastern and European 
training-schools. 

Applicants must be from twenty-one to 
thirty-five years of age, fairly educated, of 
sound health, and good moral character. A 
probation of one month, without expense to 
applicant, is required, at the end of which 
time, if satisfactory qualifications are shown, 
the pupil is registered for the two years’ 
course, receiving ten dollars per month with 
which to provide clothing, books and inci- 
dentals. This sum is in no wise regarded as 
wages, the training received being consid- 
ered a full equivalent for services rendered. 

Pupils are instructed clinically and in lec- 

tures on: Dressing of wounds, burns, etc., 
leeches, poultices, minor dressings, band- 
ages, ventillation, preparation of food, care 
of beds, of convalescents, etc., etz. 
‘ There is an increase of salary the second 
year at the discretion of the Directors. 
Nurses are supplied to families from the 
training-school, the fees accruing to the hos- 
pital; the experience gained in this way is 
considered invaluable to students. 

For further particulars apply to Mrs. W. 
B. Harrington, President Pacific Dispensary 
Hospital, 820 Sutter street. tf 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pacrric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 

50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 


subscriber renewing in advance, with any of. 


the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work... 8.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

és Magazine... 4.00 56.50 

Bagar...... 4.00 5.70 
Scientific American....%........ . 8.20 5.00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.75 
St. Nicholas « . 8.00 5.00 
Wide 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Tae Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of tree new 
subscribers, with, the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The publishers must be notified by letter when 
a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. All 
arrearages must be padd. Always give the 
name of the Postoftice to which your paper is 
sent. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. rs 

We bespeak the attention of our readers to our 
advertising columns. Our advertisers are 
our friends. They help us to publish our pa- 
per. They are also the friends of our sub- 
scribers, because without their patronage we 
could not furnish Tue Paciric at the low 
price for which itis now offered. We want 
our advertising frierds to find that it pays to 
make their business known through our col- 
umns. We can do this if our readers will give 
ashareof their patronage to those who are 
thus assisting us. 


The Continent Magazine has been signaliz 
ing its removal to New York by the issue of 
several unusually attractive numbers, in every 
way worthy of emanating from the metropo- 
lis. The first number bearing the new im- 
print offers some amends to the Philadelphia 
home of the Continent in an appreciative 
article on ‘‘The Mission of Great Art 
Schools,’’ in which the career of the Phila- 
delphia Academy is made a model, the illus- 
trations being reproductions of paintings by 
Philadelphians abroad. The career of ‘‘Rob- 
in Hood”’ is handsomely illustrated by How- 
ard Pyle. The Continent seems to have 
struck a new vein of prosperity, to which its 
labors in behalf of good reading entitle it. 


David C. Cook, the well-known Sunday- 
school publisher, has given a $2,500 Cottrell 
steam printing press to the American Mission 
Publishing House of India. This Cottrell 
machine will be the first and only machine, 
except the ones used for English Government 
purposes, and will be of the same make as 
those in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington and Mr, Cook’s establishment. 
The machine will soon be on its way and 
serving the missions of various denomina- 
tions.—[{ Chicago Evening Journal. 


For Coughs and Throat Disorders use 
Brown’s Trocues. ‘‘Have never 
changed my mind respecting them, except | 
think better of that which I began thinking 
well of.’’"— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Sold 


only in boxes. 


To Families. 


The canned fruits, jellies, jams, pickles, 
ketchups and sauces put up by us are ex- 
celled by no brand on this coast. We use 
choicest materials for all our manufactures, 
and housekeepers can always rely on getting 
a quantity and quality of goods that are 
packed by clean-handed white women and 
girls, and cooked by experienced processors 
in a superior manner. The luscious fruits 
of California are gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the low prices at which these 
goods can be obtained of all reputable gro- 
cers in San Francisco and elsewhere area 
sufficient inducement to permit their use on 


every table at least once a day. 
Kine, Morse & Co. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
ble rooms in the best parts of San Francisco 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Tue Paciric. tf 


THREE WARNINGS. 


A SICK STOMACH, AN ACHING HEAD, AND CON- 
SIDERABLE GENERAL DEBILITY ARE THREE WARN- 
INGS WHICH IT IS MADNESS TO DISREGARD, DAN- 
GEROUS DISEASES MAY BE EXPECTED TO FOLLOW 
THEM IF NOT ARRESTED WITHOUT DELAY. TONE 
THE RELAXED STOMACH, CALM THE EXCITED 
BRAIN, INVIGORATE THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, AND 
REGULATE THE BOWELS, with TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT you wisH TO 
ESCAPE THE EVILS WHICH THE PREMONITORY 
SYMPTOMS INDICATE, HOW MANY CONSUMING 
FEVERS, VIOLENT BILIOUS ATTACKS, NERVOUS PAR- 
OXYSMS AND OTHER TERRIBLE AILMENTS MIGHT 
BE PREVENTED ‘IF THIS AGREEABLE SALINE TONIC 
AND ALTERATIVE WERE ALWAYS TAKEN IN TIME! 
8OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SANITARIUM, Riverside, Cal. The dry 
climate cures. Nose, Throat, Lungs, full idea, 


86p, route, cost free. Tnov-26t 


New Pacific Coast Map. 


ELLS READILY EVERYWHERE—Agents 
wanted. R. A. TENNEY, 
2jan-1m 20 Sansome Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE CERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
SOCIETY. 


For the half year ending December 31st, 1883, 
the Board of Directors of THE GERMAN SAYV- 
INGS AND LOAN SOCIETY has declared a 
dividend on Term Deposits at the rate of four and 
thirty-two one hundredths (4 32-100) per cent. 
per anumn, and on Ordinary Deposits at the rate 
of three and six tenths (3 6-10) ing cent. per 
anuman, ow on and after the 2d day of Jan- 


uary, 1 
Pari By,order, 
Paco LETTE, Secrotary 


LORD’S GRAND WORK, 


(Sold only by Subscription. ) 


LEOTURER. 
28nov-3m 


WANTED ACENTS WANTED 


First-Class Solicitors wanted in every town and county on this coast to sell DOCTQ) 


BEACON LIGHT OF HISTORY 


To be completed in five octavo volumes. A connected view of ‘‘The World’s History for Thry | 
Tbousand Five Hundred Years;’’ ‘‘ Antiquity;”’ ‘‘ The Middle Age ” and ‘‘The Modern Worlq»” 


By Doctor John Lord, famous in America and England for the 
For particulars address, 


past forty years a8 AUTHOR ap; 
A. RO 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 


Sold by GEO. H. MAYHEW & CO. 


And Tinners Stock 
OF ALL KINDS 


xcelsior 


ST.LOUIS, MO 


WH 


SAN FRANCIS CO. 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
viA the Great Transg-continental All-rail Routes, 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
Railway Lines in the East. 
CONNECTING AT 
New York and New Orleans 
with the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


attached to Overland Express trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPINC CARS 


are run daily with Overland Express Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
Class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping- car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application 
at the Company’s Oflices, where passengers 
calling in person can secure choice of 
routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS 


Nevada, California and Texas, 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to. or address, 
W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, Land Agent, 
C. P..R. R. Co., 5. P. R. BR. CO., 
San Francisco, 
H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G H. & 8. A. Ry. Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
3loct-3m 


NORTHUP & PARSONS 
ADVERTISING 
AND 


PURCHASING 


Agency. 
532 Clay Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A. N. TOWNE, 
General Manager. 
San Francisco. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. . (Methodist) 
(Congregational) 
(M. E. South) 


Advertisements Inserted in any Paper 
Throughout the Coast. 


Wwe will purchase any article you 

may need at the very lowest 
price. CGive us a trial, and be con- 
vinced. Send money by PsO. Order, 
Draft or Express. 


NORTHUP & PARSONS. 


— 
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= 
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——WILL BE SHIPPED —— 


To any town on the Pacific Coast. If not sat- 
isfactory money paid will be refunded. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
And Catalogue of Domestic Paper Fashions 


j 
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Qiuck Time and Cheap Fares |California Bible Society 


REMOVAL! 


HE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY fF; 
removed its Depository 
From 757 to 749 Market St., 


Opposite Dupont, where it will keep, as vy, 
a full line of the Publications of the Ameri: 


Bible Society suited to this coast. Foref, 
The Depositaries are the firm of Wood 2 orel 
Strickland, who will be pleased to wait on, With it ¢ 
friends of the Bible Canse and Society. uture g 
All communications for grants and Bibles‘ time 
Mission Sunday Schools and. Humane Instir 
tions, and matters of general interest regar Ss IL 
ing Bible work in California and Nevada. m of **eom 


District Sup’t for Bible with Bra 
and Sup’t Cal. Bible Society 
1352 Franklin St., Oakland, ¢, Roek 2€ 
To cor 
GREGATIO 
Books 
church, ¢ 
day, De 
120 atron 


Family, Pulpit, Lodge and Teache __The 
Bibles on the Coast, 


members 
congrezat 
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IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
t+ was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe Pus COMPANY OF 
THE PacIFic,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1882-3 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 8. F.Bufford, 
8. A. Chapin, and John Kimball. 


ix. 
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gomery Avenue, 8. F. P. O. Box 2348. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Taz Pactrio at 
once, 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY SUPPLEMENT. 


WHoLeE No. 1652. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JANUARY 2, 1883. 


VoL. XXXITII...No. 1 


Celebration of the Day by the 
Congregational Club of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21st, bringing 
with it gentle showers for present and 
future good to California, came in due 
time, not only to the ‘‘Sons of Renowned 
Sires” in particular, but to the republic 
of ‘‘commonwealths” in general. It came 
with grand memories of the fathers and 
mothers who ‘‘landed’’ at Plymouth 
Rock 263 years ago. 

To commemorate the event, THE Con- 
GREGATIONAL CxiuB of San Francisco, 
with their guest, met in the ‘‘meeting- 
house” of the First Congregational 
church, corner Post and Mason Ste., Fri- 
day, Dec. 21st, 5 o'clock P. M., some 
120 atrong. 

The Club is yet in its infancy—only 
two months old—and is composed of 
members of Congregational churches and 
congregations, not only of San Francisco 
and immediate vicinity, but of the State 
as well. Though largely made up of the 
descendants of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
itis by no means limited to them, In 
its organization, Rev. C. D. Barrows, 
D. D., pastor of the First church, of this 
city, was a leading spirit, giving to it 
much of time, personal attention and the 
benefit of knowledge and experience de- 
rived from membership in the Boston 
Club. As a mark of appreciation of ser- 
vices rendered, as well as fitness for the 
office, Dr. Barrows was unanimously 
chosen the First President of the Club, 
for the year ending October, 1884. In all 
other respects the Clud is well and 
strongly officered, the Vice-Presidents be- 
ing Rev. J. K. McLean, D. D., and Prof. 
M. Kellogg; Secretary, S. M. Bufford, 
Esq; Treasurer; J. S. Hutchinson. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Ira P. Rankin, Chas. 
B. Parcells, and Rev. W. Frear. Nom- 
inating Committee, C. S. Eaton, J. H. 
Warren and Geo. Mooar, D. D. 
Membership of the Clab is limited to one 
hundred, which number is already nearly 
made up. ‘The large lay element, repre- 
senting eleven different churches and 
congregations, shows that the object for 
which the Club is formed is in a fair way 
of being accomplished, which is ‘‘to en- 
couage amoug the members of our churches 
and congregations a more friendly 
and intimate acquaintance; to secure con- 
cert of action, and to promote general in- 
terests of Congregationalism.”’ 

For the promotion of these ob‘ects, the 
meeting on Forefathers’ Day was auspi- 
cious and stimulating. 


The large lecture-room of the church 
was tastefully ornamented with ever- 
greens, and the tables for the feast hand- 
somely arranged for the social as well as 
festive accommodation of members and 
their guests. Fortunate were those 
members who, with wife or daughter, 
were able to enjoy the ocvasion, filled as 
it was with rare delight and profit. 

The Ladies’ Parlors received all com- 
ers, and in them, for upwards of an hour, 
‘*the at-home feeling’’ made all glad to 
be there. Greetings and welcomes, in- 
troduciions and recognitions, gave no time 
or scope for long faces, but all was bright 
and merry as glad hearts could wish. 

Now came the summons to the tables, 
and without crowding or crusbing, all 
were comfortably seated and ready for 
duty. At the President’s table sat the 
invited guests of the Club, among whom 
were Rev. Dr. Abbot, of Oakland, rep- 
resenting our Baptist friends; Rector W. 
L. Githens, Episcopalian; Rev. Dr. H. 
Stebbins, Unitarian, Rev. A. L. Fiske, 
Presbyterian. | 

President Barrows called on Dr. War- 
ren to invoke the blessing, and this was 
followed by diligent attention to the 
tables, which were supplied with a fare 
more plenty and toothsome than even the 
Christmas dinner of 1620, which the 
Forefathers enjoyed. The feast was 


ended with the song, ‘‘My Country, 


’Tis of Thee,’’ etc. 

High cheer, which had the flavor of 
miracle, was added by the exchange of 
telegrams across the continent, to and 
from similar clubs in Chicago and Boston, 
somewhat after this sort: 


“Rev. Dr. GILBERT, Chicago: Con- 
gregational Club observes Forefathers’ 
Day with elaborate exercises. New 
England sends greeting to her Eastern 
sisters. The dawning of the orient at 
Plymouth Rock is reflected in the occi- 
dental splendors at the Golden Gate. 

D. Barrows, 
**Pres, San Francisco Cong. Club.” 


- To which the response came: 
‘*The Congregational Club of Chicago 
return brotheriy greeting to the Pilgrim 


Club of San Francisco. Proud ot our 
common inheritance with you. | 
Eon GILBERT.”’ 


To Boston word was sent: 
‘‘Congregational Club observes Fore- 
fathers’ Day with appropriate exercises. 
The San Fraecisco child sends loving 
greeting to its Boston mother. Golden 
Gate and Plymouth Rock clasp hands 
across the continent. C.D. Barrows, 
‘*Pres. San Francisco Cong. Club.” 


Boston replied : 


“C.D. Barrows, Pres. Cong. Club: 
The mother glories in the prosperity of 
her daughter of the Golden Gate, and 
sends her heartiest greetings, and joins 
with you in rejoicing that the influence 
of Plymouth Rock has extended so far, 
and is yet destined to reach the remotest 
corners of the earth. 

‘‘ James T. C. Hype, 
‘*Pres. Boston Cong. Club.’ 


Then came the ‘‘feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” In _ introducing it, 
President Barrows struck the key-note 
of the occasion in brief and royal words. 
‘* My friends,’’ he said, ‘‘the ceaseless 
turning of the mill of time that never for 
an hour stands still, has ground out the 
263d anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. We stand to-night, in memo- 
ry, on Plymouth Rock, that became to 
the feet of the Forefathers as a door-step 
into a world unknown—the corner-stone 
of a nation. 

‘*We welcome you, in the name of the 
Pilgrims, to their landing place in re- 
membrance to-night, and to the memo- 


ries of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ which this 


occasion awakens. We find our names 
inscribed, if we write them in the Pil- 
grim catalogue, upon a tablet where 
are found, ‘not philosophers nor poets; 
not scieutists nor theologians, in any dis- 
tinctive sense, but those who, deeply 
read in the oracles of God, were regis- 
tered for time and for eternity as the 
heralds of accomplishments and dignities 
beyond the appreciation of the world.’ 

‘‘Well said is it, that ‘if their steps 
were not accompanied by a splendid 
train of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge of the Pilgrim Col- 
onies. Their palaces were houses not 
made with hands—their diadems, crowns 
of glory, which should never fade away. 
On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles 
and priests, they looked down with con- 
tempt; for they esteemed themselves 
rich in a more precious treasure; elo- 
quent in a more sublime language; nobles, 
by the right of an earlier creation; 
priests, by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. The years that have revolved 
have been the perennial well of mora) 
life, from which have come the flowing 
streams which have made fruitful the 
further thought and deed of their chil- 
dren. 


‘Moons waxed and waned, the lilacs bloomed 

and died; 

In the broad river ebbed and flowed the 
tide; . 

Ships went to sea, and ships came home 
from sea, 

And the slow years sailed by, and ceased 
to be.’ 


‘‘Nay, not ceased to be, for shooting 
with their eternal light across New Eng- 
land’s life, over the western prairie, up 
and down the mountain and the valley, 
the Pilgrim thought, the Pilgrim enter- 
prise, the Pilgrim courage and the Pil- 
grim consecration, have fouuded this 
Pacific stretch by the ocean and the bay. 
As we stand on tiptoe to-night to look 
into that future, we can almost feel that 
we are halting upon that completed plane 
of life, where the fellowships of earth 
have no past and no future; where time 
shall have no separations; where amid 
intercourse unbroken and memories 
radiant we shall be conscious that to 
our human living and human achievement 
‘‘there is no more sea.” But, my friends, 
an address is not my province to-night, 
though, as we look iuto each others faces 
on this festal eve, we may each feel 
stirred to speech and praise. This com- 
pany, however, is assembled for a more 
elaborately arranged thought, to which 
these few words may serve as only a 
poor preface. We can say with Holmes: 


‘New England, we love thee, 

No time can erase 

From the hearts of thy children 
The smile on thy face; 

We should like to talk big, 
It’s a kind of a right, 

When the tongue has got loose, 
And the waist-band grown tight; 

Enough! there are gentlemen 
Waiting to talk, 

Whose words are to mine, 
As the flower to the stalk.’ 


‘‘T have the pleasure of introducing a 
New England representative to-night, 
Prof. George Mooar, to whose address 
we shall now have the honor of listen- 
ing.” 


Dr. Mooar was greeted with applause 
and on rising took up his task and read a 


paper which we venture to say will rank 


with any that may have been prepared for 


similar occasions east of the mountains, | 


as our readers will see for themselves. 


[For Dr. Mooar’s address the reader 
is referred to the regular issue of THE 


Pactric of Jan 2, 1883.—Epb. 


After the hearty applause endorsing 
the sentiments of the essay had quieted, 
Dr. Barrows introduced the poem, if 
not the poet of the evening, by saying 
Emerson has said ‘‘that the sign and 
credentials of the Poet are, that he an- 
nounces that which no man foretold. 
He is the true and only Doctor—he 
knows and tells. He is the only teller of 
news, for he was present and privy to the 
appearance which he describes. Such 
are 
‘Olympian bards who sing Divine ideas 

below, 

Which always finds us young and always 
keeps us so.’ 

**To such a bard we are now to listen, 
one whom we all delight to honor as a 
representative of alate civilization; the 
perfect fait of a riper age. | 

‘*We had hoped to have with us to- 
night Rev. Dr. Stone, but to our great 
disappointment he is prevented by sickness 
from being here. I have therefore asked 
Gen. Chapin, who has kindly consented 
to read the poem. With a few worda of 
his own by the way of preface, Deacon 
Chapin, in a distinct and appreciative 
way, acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of his hearers. 


FOREFATHERS DAY. 


This day brings salutation to our ears, 
From lips that speak our own beloved 
tongue, 
Voicing across the breadth of finished vears 
The tuneful chimes of a heroic song. 


Back on the record of that distant past, 
As though by anyel or archangel hand, 
Lessons and truths that shall forever last 
Are writ in letters, clear and bold and 
grand. 


How strong the tie that binds the loyal heart 
To that which to its faith is voiced from 
heaven! 
Can any power compel it to depart 
From word or doctrine by such teaching 
given? 


Let the world’s dazziing bribes be what they 


may; 
Let the world’s threatening gloom be 


black as night; 
The true heart, for its gain, will not give 
way, 
Nor swerve a hair for all that would af- 
fright. 


No matter what the sharp dividing stroke 
That drives us exiles from the homes we 
love, 
We bow our head to the bereaving yoke, 
And go our stern allegiance to prove. 


The parting makes our sorrowing hearts to 
bleed; 
Our dearest treasures all are left behind; 
Yet straight away our pilgrim steps proceed 
That we may please the Overruling Mind. 


From the green graves of buried sires we 
turn, 
From brothers’ heads pillowed in sleeping 
dust, 
From childhood’s ashes in their sacred urn, 
From all beloved, the fair, the brave, the 
just. 


From costly monuments of years of toil, 
Reared by the outlay of our strength and 
skill 
Rich harvests, covering wide fields of soil, 
Mansion and tower on every goodly hill. 


These all, when deep conviction to us speaks, 
And a hand beckons from the vaulted skies, 
We leave. though anguished heart within us 
breaks, 
Nor count the loss too great a sacrifice. 


And be the outlook, as we gaze ahead, 
Rough and forbidding as the earth can 
show, 
We brace the hearts that have in anguish 
bled, 
And forth upon our lonely voyage go. 


It shall cross weary breadth of stormy seas; 
Its distant port shall only vaguely guess; 
Rough rock and barren sand and nought to 

please, 
And stern, deep solitude of wilderness. 


Or, if the solitude give forth a voice, 
It shall not be a tuneful, friendly hail, 
A call to make a stranger’s heart rejoice, 
But savage yells, to which the brave might 
quail. 


This is the spirit of that olden time, 
That ruled the virtues of those Pilgrim 
sires; 
Oh! that it reigned in this, our modern clime, 
Kindling on all our hills its altar fires! 


Would we might drink from out this elder 


spring 
A draught shall thrill with life our every 
vein; 
That we this ancient melody may sing, 
And clasp those palms—a strong unbrok- 


en chain. 


Let hand of Duty point where’er it may; 
Let voice of Duty call whither it will; 
To deepest night, or brightening dawn of 


y> 
Let our true hearts unwearied follow still. 


The strong conviction in our spirit wrought 
By argument we cannot set aside, 

That to take such a step we surely ought; 
By this at sorest cost we must abide. 


Let us repeat the pattern of our sires 
In all the wrestling of an earnest life, 


Though to be faithful lead to martyr fires, 
Or to some sharpest edge of bitter strife. 


Veined from those brave hearts of the elder 
time, 
May ours with true heroic purpose beat, 
To follow Right to any distant clime, 
Whatever wounds our swift, obedient feet. 


And down the ages may this spirit move, 
Where seed of ours shall breathe the vital 
air, 
The soul’s firm constancy, unchanged, to 
prove 
To Truth and God ever and everywhere. 


TOASTS 


Were next in order, and the first on the 
list, or on the table, was ‘‘The Pilgrim 
Pulpit.”’ Referring to it by way of in- 
troduction, the President said: | ‘*An old 
historian in describing the establishment 
of the colony of Plymouth, gives the 
true sequence in the stages of the process 
when he said, ‘They planted a Church 
of Christ there, and set up civil govern- 
ment’—‘The Pilgrim Pulpit;’ unequaled 
as an instructor and controller of the peo- 
e. May the pulpit of the present day 

eserve and hold a position equally com- 
manding. 

‘‘T have the honor of introducing a 
gentleman who will respond to this senti- 
ment, who has already informed the 
President ‘that he may be able to get 
part way up the stairs, where he sat 
sometimes in childhood, and make a 
brief haravgue.’ If he only gets as far 
as the pulpit stairs his class in the Semi- 
nary should be content in their aspira- 
tions, if they are able to hold their man- 
uscript in their hands and gaze at the 
outside of the door. Ladies and gentle- 
men, Professor Benton.’’ 

The Professor being in his element and 
at his best, said: 


‘““Mr. President: The men who filled 
the pulpit of Pilgrim and Puritan dur- 
ing the first thirty years of New England 
life, were born, reared, and trained in the 
old world. But the old world itself was 
becoming transformed, as they were 
ripening into manhood. We sball not 
estimate them right until we make ac- 
count both of their age, and of the con- 
dition of their native land. 

‘*At the end of a century the great re- 
formation, in England at least, needed to 
be itselfreformed. The mother country 
was amid the throes and tumults, toils 
and trials, strifea and heats, of such a new 
reform, when the men we speak of were 
entering on their career. What a tide 
of religious thought, feeling, action, and 

assion it was that rose and swept over 
England during the first half of the 
seventeenth century; taking off the 
head of a king as it sped, tossing the 
Lord Protector to the headship of affairs, 
and showing the beautiful person of a 
Milton in its shining spray. 

‘In the country around Cambridge was 
the spirit of reform especially rife. It was 
not far from that University town that 
Cromwell, only a ‘gentleman’ in rank, re- 
ceived his inspiration, nursed his genius, 
kindled his imagination, and burst into 
greatness. And it was at that Uni- 
versity, where nine-tenths of the fathers 
of the American pulpit received their 
training, rather than at more conserva- 
tive Oxford, that they caught the spirit 
of reform, got light on the subject of 
manhood, had revelations of saintship, 
dreamed the dream ofa pure church, 
‘not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing,’ and took on a line of reso- 
lution that flamed all the sky. 

‘*Providentially it occurred, that after 
King James and his coadjutors had suc- 
ceeded in ‘hurrying’ out of England some 
thousands of the more notable reformers, 
with their pastors and teachers—the 
cause halted, discouragements arose, and 
the hopes of multitudes were dashed. 
And just then scores of ministers, baffled 
and annoyed at home, turned their eyes 
to the new world as a more hopeful 
scene of endeavor, and emigrated to 
New England, with their flocks, or part 
of them, or alone. That movement filled, 
and more than filled the pulpit of the time. 

‘The age, of course, was still harsh and 
hard in its civilization, and carried high 
the sense of power’ above the sense of 
right. But, church-wise, it was an 
age of unpretense and humility. All 
were brethren, all on a par, and elder, 
teacher, and minister were lifted only 
offically above the lowliest members of 
that glorious Church of the Redeemed, in 
which all were sons and heirs of the 
Most High, and all were unto their God, 

rophets, priests, and kings. Any mem- 
* could preach whom the people might 
invite to do so, and any preacher could 
fall back into the ranks whin his services 
were no longer in demand. 

‘*To relatively small flocks, ‘in the 
wilderness,’ possessed by these most 
‘advanced’ ideas, with all the labors of 
pioneers on their hands, and in tke midst 
of privations and hardships, these choice 
men of the old world, who had received 
the best culture of their time and land, 
were called to preach and teach, pray 
and prophesy. They had no cathedrals, 


carved pulpits, rituals, organs, altars, 
choirs, saint days, pomps, pageants, nor 
processions. ‘They met the people where 
they might, and there were reading and 
singing, praying and preaching—and 
these were all. All? No. There was 
there the soul of all true worship, the 
devout spirit, the broken heart, love for 
the Master, love for the brotherhood, 
eager listening, appreciative hearing, and 
all the uplift of great natures, greatly in 
earnest, who believed themselves the 
weakest of all beings, humanly; the 
strongest of all furces, divinely. 

‘*To hearers of this stamp these minis- 
ters cheerfully adapted themselves, forgot 
a hundred old preferences, let in upon 
themselves light from above, and let 
themselves out with the utmost abandon, 
protracting their discourses as the day 
grew long, and forgetting to abbreviate 
them as the days grew brief. They 
were often tasked. They had no libraries 
to speak of, no lectures, no quarterlies and 
magazines, no external helps. They 
studied the Scriptures. The Old Testa- 
ment they knew better than does half 
the modern ‘higher criticism.’ They 
idealized the commonwealth of Israel into 
the model of their republic, and the 
New Tastameat Church into the model 
of citizenship. They saw all things 
sacred and nothing secular. The Church 
was to mold and sanctify the State. In 
all life’s ongoings there was a luminous 
divine presence, the ‘immanence of 
God,’ and in all the church’s progress 
there was the ‘divine transcendence,’ in 
the wonders of hisgrace. So to these 
men the earth was full of God, and the 
skies were bright with the signs of a 
coming Christ, in a kingdom ere long to 
fill the world—of all which they were 
the unworthy, yet tried, electea, and 
glorified hierophants. 


The seven minutes of the Professor 
were lengthened not a little by the ap- 
“poe which echoed back, and all around 

is earnest words. 


Always near the Pilgrim Church or in 
sight of it, stands the school-house. It 
followed, therefore, as in the logic of 
events, that the next toast should be the 
‘*The Pilgrim School-House ” 

It was taken up by the President in 
this way: | 

**Tyler says in his ‘History of Ameri- 
can Literature,’ that only six years after 
John Winthrop arrived in Salem Harbor, 
the people of Massachusetts took from 
their own treasury the funds with which 
to found a University, so that while the 
tree stumps were as yet scarcely weather 
brown in their harvest fields, and before 
the nightly howl of the wolf had ceased 
from the outskirts of their villages, they 
had made arrangements by which their 
young men could at once enter upon the 
study of Aristotle and Thucydides, of 
rg and Tacitus, and the Hebrew Bi- 
ble. 

‘*The Earl of Bellemont congratulated 
New England on this superb siemens 
by which, as he said, ‘their youth were 
not put to travel for learning but had the 
Muses at their doors.’ The New Eng- 
land school-house has traversed the con- 
tinent, and California’s youth need not to 
travel for learning, but may find the Cam- 
bridge and Berkeleyan angle of incidence 
exactly correspondent. 

***The Pilgrim Shool-House. From 
Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate, its 
logs have beoome bricks, and its dis- 
trict school a University.” I have the 
pleasure of introducing President Reid of 
the University of California.” 

Pres. Reid responded in substance as 
follows: 


‘*It would be difficult to frame a senti- 
ment regarding our Pilgrim forefathers 
that would not be worthy of serious con- 
sideration. It is always interesting and 
we sometimes think it amusing to talk 
over early colonial life. But if we will 
take the pains to compare the opportuni- 
ties that our forefathers had, their habit 
of thought and life and the results they 
attained, with our opportunities, our hab- 
it of thought and life and the results that 
are now attained, we shall, I think, find 
matter for serious thought, rather than 
for amusement. | 

‘“‘It was my purpose to say something 
that would acquaint you somewhat with 
the spirit of the men of those times, but 
in thinking over how I might best bring 
them before you in their habit of thought, 
I found that in my words all the flavor of 
the men and of the time, was lost. It 
wae much like trying to make known to 
strangers the pecuiliar qualities of an 
absent friend those mental and affec- 
tional qualities that make him just what 
he is and that distinguish him from all 
other persons. The next best thing to 
listening to his own worda as he speaks 
them, is reading what he has to say 
when he writes on subjects that most 
occupy his mind. And sol became con- 
vinced that I could in no way so well 


serve my purpose and the purpose of 
this meeting as by allowing somefof the | 


Pilgrim fathers to speak for themselves 
in their own language. 

‘*The extracts that I will now read are 
taken from the early colonial records, and 
doubtless reflect a phase of the prevail- 
ing thought of the time regarding educa- 
tion. The first legislation relating to 
public instruction in the colonial records 
of Massachusetts is an order of the Gen- 
eral Court passed in 1642, reading as 
follows: 

***Forasmuch as the education of chil- 
dren is of singular behoofe and benefit to 
any commonwealth, and whereas, many 
parents and masters are too indulgent 
and negligent of their duty in that kind; 
It is ordered, that the selectmen of 
every town in the several precincts and 
quarters where they dwell, shall have a 
vigilant eye over their neighbors, to see— 
First, 
so much barbarism in any of their fami- 
lies, as not to endeavor to teach, by 
themselves or others, their children and 
apprentices so much learning as may ena- 
ble them to read perfectly the English 
tongue, and knowlege of the Capital 
Laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings, 
for each neglect therein,’ etc., etc. 

‘‘And this ‘order’ was nota dead 
letter, as the records of many of the 
ancient towns abundantly show. In 
1680 the selectmen of Sudbury, in obe- 
dience to an order of the General Court 
‘requiring returns to be made relative to 
the support of the ministry, the main- 
tenance of schools’ etc,, reported that 
‘having gone over the houses throughout 
the town, from house to house, and in- 
spected and made inquiry,’ they ‘do find 
that all children and young persons are 
ina forward and growing way as to read- 
ing and catechising; and as to work and 
employment, they find them generally 
diligent, and ina hopeful, thriving way 
in all respects; and ‘further, that though 
there be no stated school, the inhabitants 
being scattered, they have two school- 
dames each side of the river that teach- 
eth small children to spell and read;’ ‘and 
for teaching to write and cipher, there is 
Mr. Thomas Walker, and two or three 
others about town that do teach. And 
touching persons who live from under 
family government, or after a dissolute 
and disorderly manner, to ye dishonoring 
of God and corrupting of youth, the 
selectmen, after personal inquiry into all 
families and quarters in and about this 
town, do return this answer, that they 
find none such amongst them.’ 

‘* “Tt being one chief project of that old 
deluder Satan, to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former 
times, keeping them in an unknown 
tongue, so in these latter times, by per- 
suading them from the use of tongues, 
so that at least the true sense and mean- 
ing of the original might be clouded with 
false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers; 
and that learning may not be buried 
in the grave of our forefathers in 
church and commonwealth, the Lord as- 
sisting our endeavors. 

is therefore ordered by 
this court and authority thereof, 
that every township within this 
jurisdiction, after the Lord hath in- 
creased them to the number of 
householders, shall then forthwith ap- 
point one within their town, to teach all 
such children as shall resort to him, to 
write and read, whose wages shall be 
paid, either by the parents or masters of 
such children or by the inhabitants in 
general, by way of supply, as the ma- 
jor part of those who order the pruden- 
tials of the town shall appoint; provided 
that those who send their children be not 
oppressed by paying more than they can 
have them taught for in other towns. 

«And wu is further ordered, that 
where any town shall increase to the 
number of one hundred families, or house- 
holders, they shall set up a grammar- 
school, the masters thereof being able to 
instruct youths, so far as they may be 
fitted for the university, and if any town 
neglect the performance thereof, above 
one year, then every such town shall pa 
five pounds per annum, the next suc 
ae till they shall perform this or- 

er.’’ 

“A proposition #oking toward the as- 
sistance of students at Harvard College 
was made by Mr. Shepherd and ap- 
ae by the Commissioners of the 

nited Colonies. Mr. Shepherd, after re- 
questing the Commissioners to consider 
**some way of comfortable maintenance 
for that school of the prophets which now 
is,” suggests that, if, “therefore, it were 


commended by you, and left to the free- | 


dom of every family which is able and 
willing to give throughout the planta- 
tions, to give yearly but the fourth part 
of a bushel of corn, or something equiva- 
lent thereto, and for this end, if every 
minister were desired to stir up the hearts 


of the people once in the fittest season of 
the year, to be freely 
and one or two faithful men appointed in 
each town, to receive and seasonably to 
send injwhat shall thus be given by them, 


enlarged therein, 


that none of them shall suffer — 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wapnespay, Jan. 2, 1884. 


it is conceived that as no man could feel 
any grievance hereby, so it would be a 
blessed means of comfortable provision 
for the diet of divers such students as 
may stand in need of some support and 
be thought meet and worthy to be 
continued a fit season therein.”’ ” 
President Reid then gave a descrip- 
tion of the first school-house in which he 
attended school, and which, in the ab- 
sence of any authoritative description of 
the Pilgrim school-house, he submitted as 
perhaps conveying a very fair idea of the 
school accomodations of those early days. 
**It was a rectangular log house similar in 
appearance to many of the log cabins 
that are seen near abandoned mining 
camps in California, with a loose punch- 
eon floor—each puucheon being kept in 
its place, if indeed it were kept in 
place, by its own weight. The benches 
too, were of puncheons, and their legs 
were made of portions of the tree from 
which the puncheon was cut, and were 
roughly shaped by the axe and fitted in 
augur holes about six inches from each 
end. The room was rather too well ven- 
tilated, especially in the winter time— 
mainly, however, through the efforts of the 
pupils themselves, who were in the habit 
of establishing communication with the 


outside world by displacing portions of 


the hardened mud that was used to fill 
in the spaces between the logs. The 
door of the school-room was so ill-fitting 
that the snow not unfrequently drifted 
under it almost to the middle of the 
room. On one occasion the stove gave 
out, and its place was supplied for a 
time by a large iron pot, such as were 
formerly used in hog-killing and soap- 
making times—the smoke being al- 
lowed to find its way out of the room as 
best it could. Qther accommodations 
were similar in character, and the ap- 
liances of the school-room were hardly 
tter. 

‘*The manners of the school children of 
those days received especial attention. 
Edward Everett, relates that in his child- 
hood if school children on their way to 
school chanced to meet an aged person 
or a traveler, they were required to take 
their stand by the roadside and ‘make 
their manners,’ as it was called—the 
girls courtesying and the boys bowing. 
In the speaker’s early school life, traces 
of this custom yet remained, for the boys 
were required to make a formal bow on 
entering and leaving the school-room, and 
the girls to courtesy.’’ 


President Reid then spoke briefly of 
the condition of scientific knowledge in 
those days, illustrating what he said by 
reference to the belief of Cotton Mather, 
one of the most learned men of his day, 
that lightning proceeded from the 
Prince of the power of the air, and to his 
offering in substantiation of his belief the 
fact that lightning was so apt to strike 
the spires of churches. The condition 
of geological knowledge was illustrated by 
calling attention to the fact that the min- 


isters of the day were accustomed to si- 


lence all objections to the flood by refer- 
ence to the drift and bowlders of the 
Glacial Age as indisputable evidence of 
the great deluge. The speaker closed 
by saying that ‘‘whatever may be said of 
the views of our Pilgrim forefathers re- 
garding science, life and duty, however 
much we may deplore what we are 
pleased to term their narrowness of view, 
we yet cannot fail to be impressed with 
the feeling that their lives were lives of 
urpose and attainment, nor. can it 
e doubted that their education con- 
tributed much to their marked strength 
of purpose and of character. It is some- 
times questioned whether the education 
of to-day and the thought of to-day lead 
to equally desirable results. It is a 
uestion that may well engage the 
thoughtful attention of this Club, and of 
all who cherish the spirit and admire the 
product of New England training.” — 


To all of which the gratetul “Sons of 
Renowned Sires,’’ gave a hearty Amen. 


PILGRIM HOME” 


Was next to follow. Drawing from a 
full treasure-house of things new and 
and old, Dr. Barrows quoted: 


‘*There is no place like the old place, 
Where you and I were born ; 
Where we lifted first our eye-lids 
On the splendors of the morn. 


‘*From the mother’s love that watched us, 
From the clinging arms that bore; 

Where the dear eyes glistened o’er us 
That will look on us no more. 


‘There are no times like the old times, 
They shall never be forgot. 

There is no place like the old place; 
Keep green the dear old spot. 


‘‘There are no friends like our old friends, 
May Heaven prolong their lives; 

There are no loves like our old loves, 
God bless our loving wives. 


Pilgrim Home’—its counterpart 
is seen in the newest sections of our 
western world. 

‘*A gentleman will respond to this sen- 
timent who can make a first-rate speech 
in seven minutes; Rev. T. K. Noble, 
of Plymouth church’’—and friend Noble 
did it exactly. He began by saying: 

‘*When the three wise men of Greece 
were asked their views respecting a model 
home, Solon replied, that he counted that 
a model home where the estate was 

otten without injustice, kept without 
distrust and spent without regret. An- 
other said, ‘No; that is a model home 
where the master does voluntarily what 
he is compelled to do by law abroad,’ while 
a third said he counted that the best 
home where superfluities were not de- 
sired and necessaries were not wanting. 
It is no exaggeration to affirm that each 
of these conditions of the wise men were 
met and satisfied in the Pilgrim home. 
Let us look for a moment at a typical 
Pilgrim home. 

“It is not an imposing edifice, but a 
plain family mansion, built for use rather 
than for show. Its ‘best room,’ indeed, is 
carefully guarded, kept scrupulously 


clean and neat for that somewhat infre- 
quent event in Pilgrim life which they 
called ‘having company.’ The furniture 


of this room is plain and substantial, and 
the walls are adorned with sketches rep- 
resenting Bible scenes, together with the 
‘Family Genealogy’ carefully wrought 
and simply framed and also a ‘Mourning 
Piece,’ depicting asad-faced lady sitting 
under the willows and weeping for those 
who are not. In the dining-room, which 
is also the ‘living room,’ we see stand- 
ing on either side of the broad, open fire- 
place, two spinbing-wheels, the large one 
for wool and the other for flax. These 
household implements are now found only 
in ‘curisoity se or Antiquarian Halls, 
where may be seen daughters of the Pil- 
grim curiously wondering, ‘what in the 
world they are for and how the old things 
go!’ In aroom by itself we behold the 
heavily-timbered loom, whose rattling 
thwack, as it beats the woof, is no longer 
heard in the land. 


“*If we enter the chambers, we find them 
innocent of carpets and destitute of decor- 
ation, but the linen is white as the snow 
heaped high upen the roof, while in the 
hall, hanging behind the door we dis- 
cern the old-fashioned warming-pan, 
gratefully suggesting that even the aw- 
ful cold of a New England winter may 
be materially mitigated. Such was the 
Pilgrim home on its material side. It 
was a homely home, built in a homely 
age, and by a home-spun people. It 
was not in all respects an ideal home; 
it was wanting possibly in what Matthew 
Arnold calls ‘sweetness and light,’ but 
uncer the humble roof there were bred 
and nurtured simple virtues more pre- 
cious than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold. Inthe brief time alloted me, I 
can call attention to but two or three 
characteristics of the Pilgrim home. 

‘‘The historian tells us that the main 
strength of New England lay in its 
homes. (1) The Pilgrim home was a 
home of purity, founded by those who 
accepted the biblical doctrine of the in- 
dissoluble union of one man and one wo- 
mau so long as they both should live. A 
union, moreover, which could not be en- 
tered into either suddenly or secretly. 
‘By the laws of the Colonies, a mar- 
riage must be published for at least fif- 
teen days, including three Sundays, and 
no marriage was valid withuut the con- 
sent of the parents or guardian of the 
bride. The Pilgrims had not made the 
discovery of modern times that ‘incom- 
patibility of temper’ is a sufficient reason 
for breaking up a home. They took each 
other ‘for better or for worse,’ and if it 
turned out for the worse, they got on 
as best they could. It was a home, 
moreover, which had a_ head 
and theoretically, at least, this head 
was not the woman. If it was the duty 
of the husband to love the wife as Christ 
loved his Church, it was the place of the 
woman to observe the scriptural injunc- 
tion and ‘see to itthat she reverence her 
husband.’ Our Pilgrim fathers had 
strong convictions on this point, and they 
enacted a law providing that, if a woman 
abused ber husband or struck her father- 
in-law, she should be whipped, or fined, 
at the option of the magistrate.’ But when 
were laws for the subordination of wom- 
an of any practical effect ? [Laughter.] Do 
what the men may, women will have 
their say, and we are not surprised to find 
Gov. Winthorp recording in his diary re- 
specting a law for the suppression of lux- 
ury that ‘divers of the elders’ wives 
disorderly and successfuly opposed it.’ J 
suepect that in the average Pilgrim home 
the husband and wife compromised, on 
the doctrine of ‘the united head.’ I re- 
member well, a venerable clergyman, a 
true son of the Pilgrims, who used to 
come in my boyhood to my father’s house 
and at the family devotions pray with 
great fervor for ‘the united head’ of our 
home. What ‘a united head’ might be, 
wasa profound mystery to my boyish 
mind. Years afterward, when I got mar- 
ried, I found out ! [Cheers.| (2) The Pil- 
grim home was a home of industry, hal- 
lowed and ennobled by honest labor. Our 
Pilgrim Fathers looked upon idleness as 
asin and ashame. They regarded toil 
as manly and honorable, and when the 
work of the day was done, there was a 
place at the family table and at the fam- 
ly fireside for ‘the hired man,’ and ‘the 
hired girl.’ Our Pilgrim mothers, too, 
wrought with their own hands the thing 
that was good. They were not educated, 
in the modern sense of the term; they 
had no boarding-school diplomas; in- 
deed, if you examine the legal papers of 
those early New England days, you will 
see that in the first century of the colo- 
nies, while well-to-do women were taught 
to read, they were not, as a rule, able to 
write. Nevertheless, they had a practi- 
cal education, which made them admira- 
ble companions for our Pilgrim fathers. 
Married at a much earlier age than is cus- 
tomary at the present day, they regarded 
it as their mission in life to be help-meets 
to their husbands, and, therefore, like the 
virtuous woman described by Solomon, 
‘they rose up while it was night, giving a 
portion to their households; they sought 
wool and flax from afar.’ They carded 
and spun, and wove garments for them- 
selves, their children and their husbands. 
And this life of loving and honorable in- 
dustry gave them what has _ been 


well called ‘the magnificient mother- 
hood of health.’ (3), While the 
Pilgrim Home was a_ home of 


purity, order and industry, it was also a 
home of piety. God was there honored 
and his Word daily read. Parents 
were required by law in those early days 
to see to it that their children were in- 
structed in the Scriptures and able to re- 
cite some orthordox catechism, home ‘with 
out the book.’ In the entire ordering of 
the home the things of the kingdom of God 
were sought first. Morning and evening 
the whole household knelt around the 
family altar while ‘the priest, the husband 
and the father prayed.’ The historian 
of the time uttered only words of truth 
and soberness when he affirmed that the 
chief glory of the Pilgrims was their 
faith, and the true secret of their success 
the open Bible and the family altar.’ 
God grant that our beloved Common- 


wealth of California may be dotted all 


over with Pilgrim homes.” [Applause.] 


The tide was rising and flowing strong, 
when the President announced the next 
toast, as follows: ‘‘The famous ‘Etonian 
Bard,’ whuse characteristic volume may 
be found in the library of an eastern col- 
lege, has written this graphic couplet: 
‘The States of North America were once a 

savage band, 
They often gathered on the sea and capered 
on the sand.’ 

‘*From such a conception of the early 
commonwealth to its perfected condition, 
the Pilgrim thought extended, and set its 
standard high in the later rythm: 

‘When the Muses nine, 
With the virtues meet, 
Find to their design, 
An Atlantic seat 
By green orchard boughs, 
Fended from the heat, 
Where the statesman ploughs 
Furrow for the wheat. 
When the Church is social worth, 
When the Statehouse is the hearth, 
Then the perfect state is come, 
The Republic is at ‘‘home.”’ ’ 

‘**The Pilgrim Commonwealth !’ Its 
official ermine, of the choicest texture, 
fringed with mercy, justice and truth ! 
May the day speedily return when the 
office shall choose the man. 

‘I have the pleasure of introducing a 
distinguished citizen whom neither Oak- 
land nor San Francisco can exclusively 
claim, but the State—--the Hon. James M. 
Haven.” 

After the applause, Mr. Haven re- 
sponded : 


‘Mr. President: The ‘Pilgrim Com- 
monwealth’ was the crystallization into 
a civil polity, of the God-fearing, liberty- 
loving spirit which inspired the Pil- 
grims. The Pilgrim Church was born 
across the sea; it came with the little 
band of brave men and women in the 
cabin of ¢he Mayflower. The Pilgrim 
Commonwealth was born when the sails 
were furled, and the little ship was at 
anchor in the harbor of Cape Cod, after 
the boisterous voyage of. sixty-five days 
was ended, and just one month before the 
Pilgrims set their feet upon the bleak 
shore at Plymouth. It seemed a little 
thing for forty-one men to sign their 
names to a compact, gathered around a 
table in the cabin of the Mayflower, but 
that was, in its character and influence, 
one of the grandest and most far-reach- 
ing events of all human history. 

‘‘Imake no apology for reading here 
to-night that compact, which I wish every 
son of New England would cause his 
children to read on each returning Fore- 
father’s Day. This was the charter of 
the ‘Pilgrim Commonwealth’: ‘In THE 
NAME oF Gop, AMEN! We, whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our 
dead sovereign, Kiog James, having 
undertaken for the glory of God and the 
advancement of the Christian faith, and 
honor of our king and country, a voyage 
to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia, do, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of 
God and of one another, connect and 
combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic for our better ordering and 
preservation and furtherance of the afore- 
said, and by virtue hereof, to enact, con- 
stitute and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
offices from time to time, as shall be 
thought most convenient for the general 
good of the colony, unto which we prom- 
ise all due submission and obedience.’ 
That, sir, waa the birth of popular 
constitutional liberty. For the first 
time in human history was govern- 
ment organized fon the basis of 
‘equal laws’ for the ‘common good.’ 
And, as one month later the Pilgrim 
Fathers went forth with their wives and 
little ones to build their homes on the 
bleak New England shore, there went 
forth with them a free, Christian worship 
and a Democratic government—the 
Pilgrim Church and the Pilgrim Com- 
monwealth. In the language of De 
Tocqueville, ‘A democracy more perfect 
than any which antiquity dreamed of 
started at once from the midst of feudal 
society.’ 

“The frame of civil government in the 
Old Colony was of the utmost simplicity. 
There was annually chosen by general 
suffrage a Governor, whose power was 
specially limited by a Council of five, in- 
creased in 1633 to seven, assistants. In 
the Council the Governor had but a 
double vote. The Legislature was for 
eighteen years composed of the whole 
body of the male inhabitants, and the 
State was governed as a pure democracy. 
With the increase of population, and 
its spread to more distant parts, 
the representative system was introduced, 
and each town sent its committee to the 
general court. The legislation was based 
upon the Word of God, and the enacted 
laws were of the loftiest and sternest 
morality. 

The Pilgrim Commonwealth was a 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, founded upon the consent 
of the governed. And resting upon this 
consent, those giving the consent felt the 
responsibility of political suffrage. The 
Pilgrim ballot was not a bauble for the 
sport of demagogues, but a sacred, God- 
given trust; and behind each ballot was 
an educated mind and an enlightened 
conscience. Never in any community was 
there such a condensation of moral force 
behind the vote of the people. The feel- 
ing of responsibility in the exercise of a 
freeman’s ballot led to the planting of the 
Pilgrim schoolhouse beside the Pilgrim 
meeting-house. Education became at 
once a chief care of government in the 
Pilgrim commonwealth. | 

“Our Pilgrim Fathers were pot icono- 
clasts. They dashed down the image of 
royalty, but they put that in its place of 
which royalty should ever have been the 
symbol. Law, although enthroned by 
the people themselves, was by the people 
worshiped and effectively en- 
forced. The Pilgrims recognized the 
authority of government as ordained of 
God. And liberty, inthe Pilgrim Com- 
monwealth, was not license. There was 


no firing from behind barricades; there 


1 Church. 


was no treading of statutes, in open de- 
fiance, under foot. There was no public 
sentiment that excused assassination un- 
der the flimsy plea of self-defense. 

‘The Pilgrim commonwealth was the 
mould, not the established, powerful na- 
tion; the germ, not the perfected fruit. 
The,Fathers were but men. The swaddling 
clothes of the infant could not clothe the 
limbs of the growing giant. But 
the germ contained the principles of living 
truth which have found development in 
the more ripened fruit. 

‘‘The watchword of the founders of the 
Pilgrim commonwealth was Loyatty To 
Dory. 

‘‘With a faith that was fed as well 
as lit at God’s altar, they looked down 
the vista of the future and rejoiced in the 
thought of their extended influence and 
the triumph of their principles. In 1639 
Gov. Bradford sent this greeting to his 
native land: ‘As one small candi may 
light a thousand, so the light here kindled 
hath shown to many; yea, in some sort 
to our whole nation.” And back across 
the sea—not by lightning flash along the 
deep sea continents, as now; but by 
weary weeks of sail came the response: 
‘Let if not be grievous to you that you 


have been instrumental to break 
the ice for others. The honor shall be 
youre to the world’s end.’ And the 


honor shall be theirs. As we, sons and 
daughters of those Pilgrim sires, stand 
here to-night by this Pacific sea, upon the 
western fringe of the broad continent, on 
the eastern shore of which their feet first 
trod—citizens of a Republic of fifty mil- 
lions of freemen; with a ripened civiliza- 
tion of which those fathers never dreamed; 
let us fondly cherish their memory; and 
imitating their example, let us write upon 
the walls of our dwellings and inscribe up- 
on the altars of our churches, yea, sir, 
make it the motto of our daily lives, the 
grand truth, that for individual, and for 
commonwealth, the ‘path of duty’ is the 
only path to greatness.” 


The regulation toast for ‘‘Army and 
Navy” was not on the list; perhaps be- 
cause the Pilgrims could boast of no 
navy, while the army of Miles Standish 
could hardly muster more than eight— 
not regiments——but rank and file, all 
told. While no navy and no army was 
a great lack, perhaps there was a greater 
lack, which the President of the occasion 
took pains to remind the ‘‘Sons” that 
their fathers experienced. 

‘‘With a slight change,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
may quote one of New England’s poets 
at this hour, and as a fitting introduction 
to the next toast: 

‘Success to our publishers, authors and edi- 


tors, 

To our debtors, good luck; pleasant dreams 
to our creditors ! d 

May the ‘‘daily’’ grow yearly, till all we are 
groping for 

Has reached the fulfillment of all we are 
hoping for, 


Till the roughs, as we call them, grown lov- 
ing and dutiful, 

Shall worship the true and the pure and the 
beautiful, 

And preying no longer as tiger and vulture 


O, 
All read the Bulletin as persons of culture 
do.’ 

“The ‘Great Pilgrim Lack——the Newspa- 
per! In absence of a gentleman whose 
editorial work has adorned the magazine 
and the newspaper with the jewels of 
New England thought-—-Dr. W. C. 
Bartlett--and who was to have spoken 
to this sentiment, but is unavoidably de- 
tained, we will respond by rising and 
drinking a refreshing draught of pure, 
cold water.” 


As spice and dessert to this feast of 
reason, the Presideut galled on the guests 
to speak their mind. That they had 
ereatly enjoyed the entertainment was 
evident from their beamiag faces and 
hearty responses. In calling upon his 
brother churchman, the President said: 
‘‘*The Episcopal Church.’ Its candle 
has become an oar and its prayer-book 
a boat in common sympathy with all oth- 
er craft in the Christian stream of hu- 
manity. If its prayers are all written, 
the speeches of its clergy are their own. 
We have with us to-night a right 
royal represeutative of this historic 
Though, as he declared in his 
acceptance to the dinner, that his lady 
was stilla myth, bis presence in this 
assembly leads us to hope that ere long 
there may be not only an ‘Advent’ to his 
Church, but an ‘advent’ to his side.’ 
Ladies and gentlemen, the Rev. Dr. 
Githens of ‘The Church of the Advent’ 
in this city.” 

To which pleasant rally the good Ree- 
tor said: 

‘*Many thanks, Mr. President, for your 
good words and kind wishes; they are 
truly appreciated, as also the courtesy in 
inviting me to be your guest this even- 
ing. Yet it has struck me as someting of a 
joke that I, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, descended from that same 
Mother Church of England, that the 
Puritan forefathers were so anxious to 
escape from, should meet with you to 
keep Forefathers Day. 

‘*Add to this that my ancestors were 
many of them Quakers, and it would not 
recall the most pleasant memories. But 
that is of the past, and I am most happy to 
be with you and to see so many happy 
faces around what might seem one 
common hearthstone. For it seems em- 
phatically a home feast in every sense, 
and I am Broad Churchman enough to re- 
joice in the happiness of all who profess 
and call themselves Christians. 

‘‘The Puritans, many of them, were a 
long time in forgetting a secret love for 
the old Church of their fathers, and as a 
proof that some of this love has descend- 
ed to their children, are these evergreens 
with which this room is decorated in an- 
ticipation of the Merry Christmas; the 
observance of which was once so bitterly 
condemned by our forefathers, and now 
almost universally loved and celebrated 
by the Christian world. 

**And as we kneel around the manger 
cradle of Him who came to bring peace 
and good-willy may we not hope that the 
day is not far distant when Puritan and 


Churchman, Quaker and Baptist once 
arrayed each against the other, shall 
meet around one common altar, and these 
shall be ‘‘One fold under one shepherd.” 


In introducing the next speaker, Dr. 
Barrows said: ‘‘The cry of the old 
divine was, ‘Give me Scotland, or I die.’ 
One of our sister denominations has de- 
clared, ‘Give us water or we die!’ In 
that exclamatiou we all join, and though 
we, as Congregationalists, prefer sprink- 
ling, we are never reluctant to be im- 
mersed in the eloquent thought of our 
honored brother, the Rev. Dr. Abbott, a 
grand representative of the Baptist 
Church.’ 

If ever the Congregationalists of New 
England were a little hard on the Bap- 
tists, the Congregationaliste at the Gold- 
en Gate were more than cordial in their 
salutation to their guest, who, on rising 
to the applause, said, in substance: 


“Mr. President; I thank you for the 


this meeting to-night. I am _ not 
sure but that I am somewhat of a 
Congregationalist myself. A Chinaman, 
at work at his trade as a mason, in 
China, when asked how long he had 
been engaged in that business, replied: 
‘Four hundred years, sir.’ ‘Tho inter- 
rogator was bewildered at first by the re- 
ply, but he soon discovered that individ- 
uality in China amounted to nothing, and 
ancestry only and ever was the chief 
factor in history. With my ancestry in 
thought, I have to confess that I ama 
Coagregationalist. In proof of which I 
need but to appeal to Dr. Mooar, of your 
Theological seminary, who, as scribe for 
the old Congregational church in An- 
dover, Massachusetts, the home of my 
great-grandfather Ebenezer, had the 
most agreeable duty, I trust, every now 
and then, of enrolling sixty Abbotts, 
‘good, bad and indifferent,’ on the rolls 
of the parish church. As far as ancestry 
goes, therefore, I claim to be a Congre- 
gationalist as long a time as any of you. 
Over the ovean, 263 years ago, 
my Pilgrim fatbers, as also yours, were 
not so much Congregationalists as they 
were Independents and Separatists. They 
were such at Scrooby and at Leyden, 
across the channel. And, by your leave, I 
speak for Separatists and Puritans my- 
self to-night. Baptists are Puritans of 
the strictest sort—but not to speak of 
things in variance, but of things in com- 
mon. ‘The hour that you honor to-night, 
and to which your cordial fellowship wel- 
comes others of other names in Christ, 

was the heroic hour of American history, 
equalled by no hour since in national life, 
surpassed by no other historic hour in 
the colonial planting of the nations of the 
earth. It was the heroic hour; the hour 
that is more and more to be the theme for 
Epic poetry to the end of time. We 
have been told of the worth of pastors in 
those days of Scrooby and Leyden. 

John Riltenn's advices have been re- 
echoed to our ears. But there were lay- 
men in those days, also, as well as pastors; 
laymen whose moral and religious force 
was fully the equal of their pastors. It 
was a church of laymen that was at first 

planted at Plymouth; high-minded, pure- 

spirited, Bible-reading, Sabbath-observ- 

ing. Their record of the Sabbath pre- 

ceding their landing at Plymouth, after 

many days of cold and want and anxiety 

to go ashore, was this: ‘On the Sabbath 

day we rested.’ This was a rest that 

deserved the repetition your own Capt. 

Knight, years ago, interpreted into a pro- 

hibition of the Pacific Mail steamers 

leaving San Francisco on Sunday. He 

was a Pilgrim son of Pilgrim sires. 

God revives his memory and his deeds in 

the salvation of the Sabbath by the Con- 

gregationalist laymen, and by the lay- 

men of all denominations on the Pacific 

Coast. 

‘*With a brilliant record of Church in- 

dependence, free from external control; 

with a wealth of intelligence in ministry 

and laity alike, with a service to culture 

and to sanctity in academies, colleges and 

theological schools, no knowing man can 

dispute; with a missionary zeal that has 

taken the girth of the globe, you Congre- 

gationalists may be justly proud. You 

have given Baptists an Adoniram Judson 

and a Horatio B. Hackett, for which we 

shall forever bless you, and ask you to 

repeat your kindness to the degree of 
your pleasure. God bless the Congrega- 

tionalism of the present age, and in its 

pastorate and laity alike make it by di- 

rect descent heroic for God and man, as 

were they whose annals we review for 

praise to-night.”’ 


The next representative man was pre- 
sented by the President, in his way of 
putting men as well as things, by say- 
ing: ‘‘We have with us to-night, and we 
are glad to greet him on this festal occa- 
sion, the representative of a denomina- 
tion whose conservative element is some- 
times deemed an essential ingredient in 
the Congregational compound, and whose 
careful anxiety to rectify Congregational 
radicalism we thoroughly appreciate. I 
take great pleasure in introducing a 
Congregationalist, the Rev. 
Dr. Fiske, of the Howard Street Presby- 
terian charch,”’ 


His response was a grand one—the 
gist of which we give as best we can: 


“Mr. President: Two things this 
Forefather’s evening are in all our minds, 
the Mayflower and Plymouth Rock. 

‘The Mayflower seems to have been 
the ship of biggest tonnage that was ever 
built. It carried more things, and things 
of more worth to this Continent than any 
ship beside, that ever reached 
these shores. Nay, more things and of 
more worth to the world than any other 
that ever seiled salt seas. Its living 
freight was the expressed essence of the 
reformed world, brougbt here for seed; 
new seed for virgin soil. Its increase 
now waves in harvests of all that is finest 
in possession or in promise on this conti- 
nent, or, indeed, in the world; for there 
has been now 250 years of come-back as 
well as forth, between the old world and 


words with which you welcome me to | 


and no oue 


**And Plymouth Rock. Weare apt to 
take the notion of it as if the whole of it 
were that point that cropped out at 
Plymouth bay—just big enough for a 
man to keep his two feet on. Thiaking 
so, we mistake. That rock is very 
broad. It constitutes a logical formation. 
They struck it ‘here, and stood on it to 
abide, let us pray. They struck it down 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 

lanted themselves on it to abide. They 
Rend it in New Amsterdam, in New 
Jersey and Virginia, and planted them- 
selves on it to abide forever. The 
Huguenots in South Carolina found there 
the same eternal granite. It is the back- 
bone of the continent; underlies the 
Alleghanies. They, in the great States 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, dig- 
ging for the foundations of things, char- 
acter, home, school, church, state, found 
just under the surface that old rock, 
and planted thereon many names in Jes- 
us Christ, to abide in him forever. That 
anite stretches past the Rockies and 
the deserts and the Sierras, and crops 
out firm as ever oa this Pacific coast, 
and far by the pillars of the Golden 
Gate, for everlasting establishment of 
religion and society and morals. It is 
the rock of Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism alike. That bit of the rock 
which Dr. Warren wears on his waist- 
coat isn’t ‘the whole rock, nor can you 
Congregationalists cover it all with your 
feet. We Presbyterians will not try to 
crowd you off it. There is room for us 
both'and for more. As a matter of history 
the distinction of Congregational and 
Presbyterian is in origin more accident 
than intention. Narrow as are now the 
border spaces, they wese narrower once. 
The Presbyterians of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania had place and 
voice in all the Congregational counsels 
of New England; —_ the Congregation- 
alists of New England had their seats 
and voices in the General Assembly and 
Synods of the Presbyterian body. We 
wrought long together in every mission- 
ary and benevolent amd educational en- 
terprise. In New England we met to- 
gether on the common platform of Conse- 
crationism. Congregationalism used to 
concede to the Presbyterians all territory 
west of New England, as if it were but 
another name for the same thing. An- 
dover used to say: ‘Young bretbren, if 
you stay in New England you will be 
Congregational ministers; if you go West 
you will be Presbyterians,’ without a 
quaver of suspicion, as if they were per- 
verting Congregational funds by educat- 
ing Presbyterian ministers. The truth 
is, we are a good deal more than broth- 
ers. We are of one flesh and one blood. 
‘Tt is therefore that we are bound to 
pray and watch for yon; for the print of 
your faith; for the sinewy strength of 
your right arms; for the holy sweep and 
energy of your progress toward the 
kingdom; and we implore you to do the 
same for us. For as we see it in you 
apd in us; in the very structure of our 
faith. Under baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, is the glory of the Church and 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the hope 
of the perpetuity and splendor of pure in- 
stitutions, and for the humanity of our 
earth.”’ 


The hand was traveling to the letter 
X. on the dial-plate, but there was more 
of the good wine to come, and ali who 
were not obliged to take the Oakland 
boat at 9:30 stayed to enjoy all that was 
to be had. 


‘Years ago,’’ said the President, ‘‘at 
the time of the war, my vacation college 
days were spent in or near the city of 
Portland, Maine, and there the pasior of 
the notable First Unitarian church in that 
city was doing valiant service by word and 
deed to maintain the principles of the Pil- 
grims and to uphold the free govern- 
ment of the Forefathers. He slipped 
away to the Golden Gate too soon for us 
to listen to any of his speeches or dis- 
courses. Neither have I heard him 
preach since we have become companions 
and friends in this city of our adoption, but 
1 am sure none of us would object to lis- 
tening to-night to a short sermon from 
Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of the Unitarian 


church in this city.’’ 


After thanking the Club and the Pres- 
ident for the hospitalities of the hour, 
Dr. Stebbins made touching allusion to 
Dr. Stone, whose absence all regretted, 
more than himself. He 
thanked Dr. Mooar for his able and 
truthful presentation of the genial side of 
the Pilgrims and gave glowing tribute to 


thongh overarched by the spirit of the 
age were better than their times. In elo- 
— words he dwelt on the beauty of 

ear New England; its beauty of land, 
sea, and sky, hills, streams and fields, 
which no loyal Son will or ever can for- 


get. His eulogy of Pres. Edwards 
found response in every heart. 
nounced him as the first pre-revolution- 
ary American, a peer of the greatest of 


He pro- 


men. He felt constrained to rebuke 
those that might laugh at his absent- 
mindedness which caused him at times 


not to know his own cow from his neigh- 


bor’s cows, for he said he _ didn’t 


live down there—he dwelt in the stars; 
his mind was in heaven. 


Yet, North- 
He compared 


ampton sent him away. 


present theology as giving more of the 
corn of Christianity than that of former 
years, and with earnest words on the need 
of holding to grand truths, which make 


men great and true. The feast was con- 


cluded by parting words by the presi- 


dent, good singing by San Francisco’s 
popular soloist, S. D. Mayer, and the 
benediction by Dr, Beckwith. 
““Good-Bye till next Forefather’s Day” 
—and the Club adjourned. 


When men work they cackle. God, 
never; nature, never. The sun performs 
its projects silently, continuously, mar- 
velolusy. There is no sound in the air. 
This great globe, like Solomon’s tempie, 
was built without the sound of a hammer 
So are the works of God in all the uni- 


the new. 


| verse.—[H. W. Beecher. 


the grand spirit of the Fathers, who, — 
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